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“Let’s be friends, and prevent those ‘Eagles’ from having a good time at our expense.”—A FaBir. 
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LIES VERSUS CHARACTER. 
FYFXHERE was great curiosity to hear the 
{| testimony of ANDERSON before the Pot- 
TER investigating committee, because it was 
understood that he was the witness upon 
whom the Democrats relied to implicate 
Mr. SHERMAN, and as many others as pos- 
sible. He was examined on Saturday, and 
by Monday evening his story had been read 
and pondered throughout the country. It 
was coherent and plausible, and there were 
several documents produced which were 
new. But there was only one fact in the 
narration which was absolutely incontesta- 
ble, and .that is that ANDERSON confessed 
and proved himself to be a precious rascal. 
By his own statement he is utterly con- 
scienceless and corrupt, and the immediate 
and necessary conclusion is that nothing he 
says is of the least credibility until it is 
confirmed by other evidence. The story 
that- he now tells is different from that 
which he told to the committee in 1877, 
and some of his present statements he con- 
tradicted under cross-examination. ANDER- 
SON’S evidence is totally worthless, by his 
own confession, except in so far as it is con- 
firmed. 

But he fails wholly, except by his own 
statement, to connect Mr. SHERMAN with 
guilty knowledge of any fraud. He said 
that he told Mr. SHERMAN of the forged 
protest, and that Mr. SHERMAN asked him 
to let it stand, and promised that he should 
be taken care of if he would do so. ANDER- 
SON produced a paper purporting to be a 
copy of a letter to this effect written by Mr. 
SHERMAN. But Mr. SHERMAN says that he 
does not remember writing any such letter ; 
and even if there be such a letter written 
by him, it does not show guilty knowledge, 
or any knowledge whatever, of fraud. The 
story of ANDERSON, which has been long in 
preparation, is ingeniously devised. It as- 
sumes that those who read it will take its 
truthfulness for granted, and that people 
generally will believe that Mr. SHERMAN 
kuew of fraud because ANDERSON says that 
he told him. Now, we repeat, all the evi- 
dence of Mr. SHERMAN’S knowledge of any 
irregularity whatever is ANDERSON’S worth- 
less statement, and the copy of a letter which 
he says Mr. SHERMAN wrote. But not only 
coes Mr. SHERMAN say that he does not re- 
member to have written it, but there is no 
word in the letter that necessarily implies 
knowledge of fraud. The result, then, of 
ANDERSON’S testimony upon this point is 
that we are asked to believe a public man 
of hitherto unsullied character to be a 
scoundrel solely upon the word of a man 
who confesses that he is a liar. 

it is not worth while to enter upon an ar- 
gument to show that a man of the position, 

the sagacity, and the caution of Mr. SHER- 
MAN would not deliberately put himself in 
the power of an unknown person who had 
just confessed to him that he was a rascal. 
If the theory be that Mr. SHERMAN went to 
Louisiana to take part in a conspiracy of 
fraud, or consented after his arrival to take 


part, he was certainly too shrewd a man to 
put the proof of his guilt in the hands of 
a fellow-conspirator. Or, again, if he had 
done so, it is inconceivable that he should 


not have taken care to bribe the accomplice 
to silence by providing him with a lucrative 
place. The truth is that the conspiracy 
against Mr. SHERMAN, and through him 
against the Administration, has overshot 
the mark entirely. The managers of the 
business, in their eagerness to make a sen- 
sation, have forgotten that there may have 
been frauds among the political rascals of 
Louisiana without any knowledge on the 
part of honorable political associates. A 
man like ANDERSON, indeed, would know in- 
stinetively that his chances of securing the 
support of Mr. SHERMAN would be very 
much greater if he concealed his own knav- 
ery, and represented himself as a victim. 
He would naturally and justly feel that, 
however warmly interested Mr. SHERMAN 


might be in Republican success, he would 
not be likely to resort to criminal practices 
to secure it. The eager managers have been 
altogether too eager. Had they confined 
their inquiry to the supposed perpetrators 
of the alleged frauds, without attempting 
to involve the Administration in guilty 
knowledge, they would have displayed more 
discretion. Their course thus far has shown 
that their object is not so much exposure of 
fraud as injury to the Administration, and 
they are signally foiled by their first im- 
portant witness. No man who read care- 
fully the Louisiana evidence and documents 
of 1876-77 can have received any new im- 
pression in regard to fraud from ANDERSON’S 
story, except that the truth is not likely to 
be discovered by the aid of self-confessed 
liars. 





“PETERING OUT.” 


THE Democrats of Iowa and of Alabama 
have adopted platforms, and it is interest- 
ing to see what they say upon public ques- 
tions. There is a great deal of Buncombe 
in both platforms, and there is always the 
suspicion that platforms are constructed 
only for that constituency. The Iowa Dem- 
ocrats declare definitely for a tariff for rev- 
enue only, and against granting subsidies 
to any corporation whatever. They demand 
the unconditional repeal of the Resumption 
Act, oppose further withdrawal of United 
States notes, and favor the substitution of 
Treasury notes for national bank bills. They 
require the national government to improve 
the great Western rivers. They say, finally, 
in the noblest strain, that “a thorough in- 
vestigation into the election frauds should 
be made. Frauds should be exposed, truth 
vindicated, and criminals punished in ac- 
cordance with the law, wherever found.” 
They strangely forgot to add that grace, 
mercy, and peace ought to prevail. This is 
the comic plank of the platform. It is 
like that vigorous and conservative civil 
service plank which does duty in so many 
Conventions—resolved, that only good men 
ought to be appointed to office. But this 
is followed by a remark which we do not 
find in the Alabama Democratic code: “ We 
accept and re-affirm the doctrines of Mr. 
TILDEN’s letter upon war claims as a proper 
adjustment of national policy upon that 
class of claims upon the public Treasury.” 
For the rest, the Iowa Democrats go to the 
country upon the issue that “labor and cap- 
ital have an equal responsibility before the 
law,” that “defaulters should be severely 
punished, and riot and disorder promptly 
suppressed.” Is any body prepared to op- 
pose such admirable principles ? 

The Alabama Democrats agree with their 
Iowa brethren in attributing all the finan- 
cial distress and industrial prostration and 
misery and suffering in general to the prof- 
ligacy, fraud, and class legislation of the Re- 
publicans, who are denounced as unworthy 
the support of a free and honest people. 
Having set forth this great principle of pub- 
lic policy, the Alabama Democrats proceed 
to another. They say that “while we re- 
new the pledges of protection to all the col- 
ored people, we recognize and hold essential 
that, without abridging the rights of any 
class, these great results [good-will and rec- 
onciliation] have been achieved, and can 
alone be maintained, by the union of the 
great governing race—the white people of 
the land.” This is the only other question 
of public policy besides that of Republican 
profligacy to which the Democrats of Ala- 
bama think it necessary to allude. And the 
casual observer of our politics might per- 
haps infer from these two manifestoes that 
platforms were “running lees,” or “petering 
out.” 

A glance at the platforms of this year will 
undoubtedly show, as these do, and as those 
of Pennsylvania and Vermont have shown, 
that, apart from the fraud investigation and 
its motives and purposes, the only difference 
between the parties upon any point of pub- 
lic policy is that the Democrats pander 
more to the Communistic sentiment than 
the Republicans. The financial dangers, 
like the dangers to the peaceful order of the 
government, are on the Democratic side. So 
far, however, as appears from the platforms 
thus far published, neither of the great par- 

ties has any definite policy upon the finances, 
the tariff, the labor question, or administra- 
tive reform, which is common to their ad- 
herents in all the States. Even upon the 
investigation the Democrats are not agreed. 
The Pennsylvania branch insists only that 
the Executive title shall not be assailed; 
the Iowa Democrats hope generally that 
wickedness will be suitably punished; and 
the faithful of Alabama are silent altogeth- 
er. These are facts which apprise every po- 
litical student that great independence may 
be expected at the elections of this year. 
The managers of the National party have a 
positive and eager sentiment behind them, 
and it is tolerably plain that the old parties 





mean to rely mainly upon party allegiance. 





The old leaders ought to see, therefore, the 
great necessity of nominating candidates 
who can stand upon their personal merit. 
In New York, at least, the division within 
each party is as pronounced as that between 
the parties; and it is fortunate that the 
situation dictates nominations which shall 
command support upon other grounds than 
“regularity.” 





THE EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


THE Congress of Berlin, or however it 
may be called, meets on the 13th of June, 
and its assembling may be regarded as an 
earnest that there will be no war. This 
result is mainly due to the good sense and 
humanity of the Czar of Russia, who could 
very easily have insisted upon an offensive 
interpretation of the propositions that his 
Government had made. This interpreta- 
tion, however, as we have constantly point- 
ed out, has never been necessary. After 
the Treaty of San Stefano was signed, Eng- 
land virtually demanded that the whole 
treaty should be submitted to the revision 
of a Congress. This was in fact a demand 
that, at the end of a victorious war in which 
there had been great loss of life and outlay 
of money, Russia should ask Europe wheth- 
er she was to derive any benefit whatever 
from the struggle. This was a proposition, 
of course, that no great power could enter- 
tain. But Russia has always said that she 
would gladly submit to a Congress all points 
in the treaty that involved European inter- 
ests, but that it must be reserved to each 
power to decide for itself what those points 
were. This was not a question that could 
be decided by a majority and the minority 
made to conform, because a Congress is an 
assembly of sovereigns, and its conclusions 
bind only those who assent to them. With 
this understanding, Russia was ready for a 
Congress. 

This position isunchanged. Russiastated 
to England at the beginning of the war the 
principles that would govern her demands 
in the event of success. And those princi- 
ples are not violated by the Treaty of San 
Stefano. Indemnity, territorial acquisition, 
and some form of Bulgarian autonomy were 
the points mentioned. They are included 
in the treaty, and the only question is of 
degree. Russia may well consent to some 
modification of the details in order to pre- 
vent a desolating war. But from the first 
her position, as compared with that of Eng- 
land, has been frank, reasonable, friendly, 
and most ably presented. The policy of 
England has been tortuous, inconsistent, 
and of an almost unconcealed hostility. It 
has been one of which no Englishman can 
be proud, and yet the result will probably 
benefit the ministry and the Tory party. 

The reason of this is plain. John Bull is 
something of a bully, and there has always 
been a large party in England that com- 
plained of “ Manchester statesmanship” as a 
shop-keeping policy of peace at any price, 
in maintaining which the ancient plucky ce- 
nown of England was lost. GLADSTONE, it 
was said, had no foreign policy, and de- 
graded the prestige of England in Europe. 
If now war is avoided, it will be said that 
the Tory ministry has proved that a policy 
of heroic risk of war is the surest guarantee 
against it, and that under BEACONSFIELD 
England has at once recovered her prestige 
and kept the peace. Should the peace be 
kept, this will be undoubtedly a ery very 
agreeable to the pride of John Bull, and it 
will save, at least, the prestige of Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD, which has been seriously endan- 
gered. But the fact will remain, and appear 
in history, that throughout the contest Rus- 
sia has been really master of the situation, 
and has made an important advance friend- 
ly to civilization. 








SENATOR MATTHEWS AND 
ANDERSON. 


WE see no disposition in any Republican 
quarter to shield any Republican who may 
be really hurt by the investigation, but we 
trust that there will be a universal deter- 
mination among honorable Americans that 
no man’s good character shall suffer merely 
because of the assertions of a confessed liar. 
We have shown elsewhere that there is 
nothing in the statement of ANDERSON, nor 
in the letter that he produced, which neces- 
sarily reflects upon Mr. SHERMAN’S charac- 
ter. The name of Senator STANLEY “Mat- 
THEWS is also involved in the story of 
ANDERSON and the documents produced. 
There are several of Mr. MATTHEWSs’s letters 
to ANDERSON, and to others urging ANDER- 
SON’s appointment to office, and in one of 
the letters Mr. MATTHEWS states that he has 
in his possession the compact between AN- 
DERSON and Nasu to commit a fraud by 
suppressing evidence. 

Senator MATTHEWS has made an explana- 
tion in the Senate, and has asked for a com- 
mittee to inquire thoroughly into the facts. 
His explanation, however, is his version of 





the affair. He denies that he was cognizant 
of any fraud whatever, that he made any 
promise to secure rewards for such alleged 
frauds, or that he sought an appointment 
for ANDERSON with any knowledge or belief 
that he had committed frauds, or that any 
promise of reward had been made to him. 
As against any evidence yet offered, the word 
of Senator MaTTHEWs is conclusive upon 
this point. He explains his interest in the 
appointment of ANDERSON by his conviction 
that at the risk of life, and the loss of time 
and money, ANDERSON had honestly done 
his duty, and theseby earned the hatred of 
his political opponents. ‘This is a reason- 
able and probable explanation. It is not 
reasonable and probable that STANLEY Mat- 
THEWS sought to conceal a crime and bribe 
the criminal to silence. 4 
Upon the difficult point of receiving and 
holding the compact of crime between AN- 
DERSON and NasH, Mr. MATTHEWS’s explana- 
tion is less satisfactory. He says that he 
understood ANDERSON to have weakly and 
untruly confessed his guilt, and that he 
(MATTHEWS) regarded the delivery of the 
documents as an atonement for it and an 
undoing of it. This, however, leaves him 
in the position of recommending for official 
position a man whom he knew to have con- 
templated a great crime. Whatever his 
conviction of the motives and conduct of 
such a man may have been, it is impossible 
to see how he could reconcile it to self-re- 
spect and a high sense of public duty to rec- 
ommend the appointment of such a person 
to a public trust. Mr. MatrHews says: 
“The only error, if there be one, of which I 
am conscious, is in having recommended to 
office a person who had meditated and pre- 
pared a wrong, but had, as it appeared to 
me, withdrawn from performing it.” Sena- 
tor MATTHEWS seems to doubt whether such 
an act was even an error. This is amazing. 
It certainly does not prove guilty knowl- 
edge of accomplished frauds, but it shows a 
startling want of judgment, and of a proper 
sense of official duty. There can be little 
doubt that the inquiry he has demanded 
will show that neither he nor Mr. SHERMAN 
had any knowledge whatever of frauds, or 
countenanced them in any way whatever— 
in other words, that they are not criminals. 





THE INVESTIGATION AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


A DISTINCT disclaimer, by some authorized 
body speaking for the Democratic party, of 
any purpose to assail the title of the Presi- 
dent, would be very useful for that party. 
The letter of Senator M‘DONALD, of Indiana, 
to a Representative from one of the South- 
ern States presents the truth in regard to 
the title forcibly and admirably. Mr.M‘Don- 
ALD was one of the Democratic “ visiting 
statesmen” to Louisiana, and he stoutly de- 
clares his faith in the fraud and conspiracy, 
but he says at the end of his letter: 

“The electoral count, acquiesced in by the Senate 
and House of Representatives until the solemn decla- 
ration of the Constitution was announced, has render- 
ed the title of the present incumbent of the Presiden- 
tial office as unassailable legally as any of his prede- 
cessors, and he can only be legally deprived of it by 
impeachment under the Constitution for impeachable 
crimes within the meaning of the Constitution com- 
mitted by him; and in my opinion it is well for the 
peace of the country that it is so, for we can better en- 
dure the evils arising from the presence in the Presi- 
dential office of one who has been placed there by 
fraud than we can afford to unsettle the administra- 
tion of our public affairs by a constant strife over the 
title of our Chief Magistrate.” 


This is excellent, and if the Senator were 
the Democratic party, it would be conclu- 
sive. That such opinions are held and 
frankly avowed by leading Democrats 1s, 
we gladly acknowledge, re-assuring ; and if 
the Democratic Representatives, in moving 
their resolution, had ordered a general in- 
quiry, and had made a simple and unmis- 
takable declaration like that of Senator 
M‘DonALD, they would have been very much 
wiser. 

But a political party, like a man, can not 
both have its cake and eat its cake. It has 
chosen to open an investigation which for 
any other purpose than that of attacking 
the title is entirely unnecessary, and it must 
take all the consequences. The first conse- 
quence is the challenge to know the object 
of the movement. The reply to this is @ 
confession that the deliberate purpose of 
the instigators of the movement is to un- 
seat the President. Now, as we said last 
week, however often and warmly this may 
be disclaimed by Democrats who have not 
such a purpose, yet Democrats who boast of 
the purpose are active and untiring. They 
rely upon party spirit and tradition and dis- 
cipline to drive the party along from step 
to step. Is it perfectly clear that they can 
not do it? Do the wise and patriotic mem- 
bers of a party always control it? Even 
Mr. Potrer, who is claimed as a conserva- 
tive, admits in his letter that Congress may 
take some action upon the subject. Mr. 
PoTTER represents the intelligence of his 
party as much as Senator M‘DONALD. But 
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carefully refrains from saying 
in his letter, a8 Mr. M‘DONALD says, that the 
president’s title is legally as unassailable 
as that of any of his predecessors. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the one 

way of certainly preventing the danger of 
wrolonged disturbance and excitement and 
attack upon the title is to prevent Demo- 
cratic ascendency in the next House. The 
real objection to the investigation, wkich in- 
telligent Democrats should have perceived, 
is not only its partiality, but its total use- 
jessness, if nothing more than the discovery 
and exposure of fraud was proposed. No 
sensible Democrat would seriously assert 
that it is necessary to show how certain al- 
leged frauds were committed in order to 
prov ide legislation against fraud. All that 
Congress can do is to enact some general 
law, like that proposed by Mr. EDMUNDS, 
under which the States, and not Congress, 
can investigate and adjust electoral wrongs. 
Moreover, the facts in the present instance 
were thoroughly investigated at the time. 
The only change is that some persons who 
were not believed then now confess that 
they lied. But such a confession does not 
bring the truth nearer. There were those 
who were very ready to declare, on the day 
after ANDERSON told his story, that it was 
a justification of the inquiry. The day aft- 
er that ANDERSON owned that he was a liar. 
The Democratic party have not put forth 
even a plausible pretext for beginning a 
movement whose logical result is revolu- 
tion. Some of its leaders may declare that 
they do not mean revolution; others de- 
clare that they do. It is for the country to 
decide in the autumnal elections whether it 
is wise to take the risk. 

It was as evident when MONTGOMERY 
BLaiR began the movement in Maryland as 
it is now that the original conspirators 
can succeed only by revolution. Although 
fraud and violence should be confessed and 
discovered in every State, the. decision of 
the Electoral Commission, having been ac- 
cepted by the Congress authorized to act, 
stands constitutionally fast against the at- 
tempt of any other Congress to disturb it. 
To question the title, to attempt to disturb 
it or invalidate it in any way whatever, is 
upon the part of Congress an act of naked 
revolution. This is the fact, which every in- 
telligent person now plainly sees. But the 
movement necessarily leads to some kind 
of action by Congress. If public opinion 
is firm and peremptory, that action will be 
confined to a statement that, whatever the 
conclusions of the investigation, it is illegal 
and impolitic to proceed further. But if 
thers be any acquiescence, or relaxation of 
the public hostility to assailing the title, 
the attempt will be made. 


Mr. POTTER 





TIMELY WORDS. 


THE words of the President at Gettys- 
burg on Decoration-day were such as be- 
came the Chief Magistrate, and may be well 
pondered by all good citizens: 

“The great martyr of the conflict was ApRaHaM 
Luyco.n. He, by his immortal words, spoken here, 
has indissolubly linked his name, fame, and memory 
with the battle of Gettysburg. Livooin gave his life, 
and the brave men who responded to his call gave 
their lives, for the Union, for liberty, and for a stable 
constitutional government. They believed that our 
institutions were equal to any emergency, and that 
they ought to be maintained at the cost of property or 
of life. If our assembling in this place shall fitly hon- 
or the men we now wish remembered with gratitude, 
it will be because, beholding these scenes; and con- 
templating the example of the heroes who made Get- 
tysburg illustrious, we shall be able to estimate more 
wisely the value of our country and of her instita- 
tions, and be better prepared for the duties which, un- 
der Providence, have devolved upon us.” 

Astable constitutional government is the cit- 
adel of liberty, and it will be defended to the 
last by patriotic Americans. It is unfortu- 
hate for the Democratic party that it should 
have raised the question. The other signifi- 
ant speech on Decoration-day was that of 
Geueral SHERMAN, in New York. As the 
speech of the military commander of the 
army it was exceedingly interesting. Gen- 
tral SHERMAN is a man who holds opinions 
strongly and expresses them warmly. He 
paid a generous tribute to the soldiers of 
the war for the Union and to their cause, re- 
peating, amid great applause, the words of 
General GRanT in a recent letter, that the 
soldiers will never apologize for the deeds 
of those four years. 

, General SHERMAN then satirized the bel- 
'gerent non-combatants who carry on the 
War after the soldiers have laid down their 
arms, aud his words were very forcible: 

“Though the head of an army, I publicly proclaim 
our profession to be to ‘ prevent war,’ and claim that 
oe predecessors in office—Wasutneton, Soorr, and 
Guane (cheering]—were essentially men of peace, who 
ret our country from many wars into which public 
i tried to push them. I now hope and beg that 
2 00d men South and North will unite in real ear- 
=. to repair the mistakes and wrongs of the past; 
vi Persevere in the common effort to make this great 
— of ours to blossom as the Garden of Eden ; will 
unite in effort that every part of it from Maine to 
an from Florida to Puget Sound, will be made so 
“ e to life and property that men may engage safely 
a ery possible pursuit, whether of farming, mining, 

ching, in navigation inland and upon the high seas, 








in every variety of mercantile and mechanical pursuit, 
each one to reap the full measure of his own industry 
and sagacity without envy of his neighbor. Surely 
this is a field worthy the ambition of the proudest and 
most intellectual statesman. I know of my own per- 
sonal knowledge that there is abundance of room and 
opportunity for every honest man in it, for his chil- 
dren and his children’s children for centuries to come, 
and could speak all night on so tempting a subject; 
but I must not detain you longer, and will close by in- 
voking all within the hearing of my voice to heed well 
the lessons of this Decoration-day, to weave each year 
a fresh garland for the grave of some beloved comrade 
or favorite hero, and to rebuke any and all who talk 
of civil war save as the last ‘dread tribunal of kings 
and of peoples.’” 


The general corrected the misstatement 
of his speech last year. It has been said 
that at the dinner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce he declared that without the army 
the nation would become a mob. What he 
did say, and what he repeated, was that the 
national army and navy are to be used in 
certain constitutional cases to keep the 
peace of a State. 


“The event spoken of by me as hypothetical actual- 
ly occurred very soon thereafter, and the very men who 
denounced me were of the class who called loudest for 
help. [Laughter.] The army responded quietly, law- 
fully, effectually, and the danger soon passed, though 
in some quarters lives were taken and property de- 
stroyed by fire and violence. Some of these men would 
now, when there is no seeming danger, assume the 
tone apologetic, because they waut the votes of the 
law-breakers; but I thank God that behind this class 
of men we have in our country the vast mass of good 
citizens who love liberty and justice, who in ordi- 
nary times are too busy in their own plans and indus- 
tries to heed the machinations of this pestiferous few, 
but, like that majestic force which rose in terrible ear- 
nest the moment the boom of the gun at Charleston 
was heard in 1861, will again, I believe, come forth to 
furnish all the men and all the muskets required to 
suppress any sort of violence which may be att ited 


Thus in England, where the strikes in Lan- 
cashire have led to terrible riots, in which 
the mills and houses of manufacturers have 
been destroyed, although there is of course 
but one determination, that the rioters and 
incendiaries shall be rigorously punished, 
yet the most intelligent journals do not 
hesitate to say that the offer of the hands 
was a fair compromise. This is a very dif- 
ferent tone from that of the troubles of 
sixty years since. 








REPUBLICAN INDIANA. 


THE Republican Convention of New York 
last year declined to declare the title of the 
President unassailable or to commend his 
patriotism and fidelity. This was done un- 
der the leadership of Mr. CONKLING, the Re- 
publican Senator, who absented himself 
from the Senate when the vote was taken 
upon sustaining the decision of the Elect- 
oral Commission in regard to Louisiana. 
This year the Republican Convention of 
Indiana has just spoken for the best and 
truest Republican sentiment of the coun- 
try, which does not believe the President 
to be infamous, nor treacherous to his duty 
or his country or his party. This is the 
voice of Republican Indiana by the unani- 
mous vote of the Convention : 

“The Electoral Commission was constitutionally 
created by act and consent of the Democratic party in 
Congress, and its decision, subsequently confirmed by 
Congress, was final and conclusive upon every depart- 
ment of this government. There can be no appeal 
from it except by revolution. Its decision makes the 
title of President Hayxs equal to that of any former 





in this land of law. [Great cheering.) Be steadfast, 
therefore, my countrymen! Be not too easily or too 
hastily alarmed ; but bear in mind that vigilance is the 
price of liberty, and courage the prime essential of jus- 
tice. The armies that were disbanded in 1865 still live 
in the spirit, and these will never, in my judgment, 
permit this government to drift into anarchy.” (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

These are seasonable words wisely spoken, 
and they may be profitably weighed by those 
who declaim against an army of twenty-five 
thousand men as a peril among forty mill- 
ions of people, hundreds of thousands of 
whom are trained soldiers. 





SOCIALISM AND ASSASSINA- 
TION. 


THE attempted assassination of the Em- 
peror of Germany by a socialist agitator 
proves to have been the result of a conspir- 
acy in which the lot fell to Nopiing. This 
form of conspiracy is an old and ‘amiliar 
fact in the history of European politics, 
and there is nothing peculiar in the present 
attempt, except that Socialistic doctrines 
are now more generally diffused. It is the 
reproach of an enlightened age that the old 
conflict of classes has not been alleviated 
by a more careful instruction in social econ- 
omy on all sides. NOBILING is said to have 
been both an intelligent and a cultivated 
man. It is inconceivable that he should 
not have known that if he had shot the 
Emperor dead, nothing advantageous to the 
assassin’s cause would have been secured. 
The only effect of such attacks is to arouse 
and alarm the truly conservative instinct 
in society, and to confound the reasonable 
demands of honest working-men with the 
madness of murderers and anarchy. 

There are fears of Communism in Germa- 
ny and in this country, but in France, which 
was supposed to be honey-combed with the 
Communistic theories, it is dying out. Com- 
munism showed itself in 1871 as much the 
foe of human nature and society as the ter- 
ror of ’93, and there has been nothing from 
France recently more curiously interesting 
than a report of the French Working-men’s 
Congress. It was a representation of the 
interests of labor by laboring-men, and the 
striking fact was that they disavowed Com- 
munism upon the true grounds, and repu- 
diated force as a method of action. They 
held that the condition of labor is radically 
wrong, but they did not want state inter- 
ference. They had the good sense to see 
that such an appeal is recourse to the worst 
despotism. It is in the direction pursued 
by this Congress and in its spirit that hope 
and promise lie. It is not the Socialism that 
takes to assassination, nor a Communism 
which necessarily paralyzes industry and 
annihilates wealth, that offers any solution 
of the industrial question. As thus present- 
ed, they are a mere challenge and defiance 
to organized society, which will always be 
strong enough to suppress them at whatever 
cost. 

The mischief wrought by the name of 
Communism as applied to the legitimate in- 
terests of labor in this country is very great. 
The honorable working-man is no more @ 
Communist than he is a Hottentot. He rep- 
resents one of the factors in the great prob- 
lem of capital and labor—a problem which 
must more and more command intelligent 
attention and action. The first condition 
of such a result, however, is mutual good 
understanding. Of course this can not be 


President, and we recognize in his personal integrity, 
as well as in the general course of his administration, 
the guarantee that he will conduct the government so 
as to preserve the honor and promote the happiness of 
the whole country. We solemnly pledge ourselves to 
support and maintain President Hayes and the law- 
fully constituted authorities of the government in re- 
sisting revolution.” 





PERSONAL. 


Joun Bricut and Lord BEACONSFIELD are 
having an occasional tilt at each other > 
meetings, much to the amusement of the British 
—_ though a little damaging to each other. 

ecently Mr. Bricut had a sneer at the Premier 
on account of his Jewish descent, forgetting that 
his great-grandfather married a Jewess named 
MarTHA Jacoss. Concerning Jews and Quak- 
ers WILLIAM COBBETT once said, ‘‘If you were 
to lock together four-and-twenty Jews and four- 
and-twenty Quakers, and leave them without food 
and alone for forty-eight hours, you would find 
at the end of that time that the four-and-twenty 
Jews had eaten the four-and-twenty Quakers.”’ 

—Hard times never have made and never will 
make any stop to the flow of beneficence. A few 
days since one of the finest churches in Brooklyn 
(St. Ann’s), having for a rector one of the most 
estimable and eloquent men in the North—Dr. 
Noau Hunt Scuenck—received the munificent 
donation of $70,000 from one of its most generous 
of vestry-men, Mr. RoBERT FULTON CuTTiNa, Mr. 
CuTtTine making at the same time a condition 
to his gift that showed the kindness of his heart 
the clearness of his head, and the soundness o 
his churchmanship; it was, first, that the bal- 
ance required to pay the whole church debt 
should be raised within thirty days, and thence- 
forth that St. Ann’s should be a free church, its 
pews open to every one. Mr. CuTTING is a youn 
gentleman of culture and position, a successfu 
banker, and a few years since married a daughter 
—since deceased—of the Rev. Dr. 8cHENCK. His 
munificent gift is a beautiful memorial to the 
piety and virtues of her who has gone. 

—Professor Simon NEwcoms, of Washington, 
the Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, 
and author of Popular Astronomy, published by 
Harper & BRoTHERS, has been made the recip- 
ient of a distinguished honor. The Huyghens 
Medal of the Society of Science, at Haarlem, Hol- 
land, awarded once in twenty years to the as- 
tronomer who has during that time contributed 
the most to science by his discoveries and inves- 
tigations, has been unanimously awarded to him. 

—General Simon CAMERON has been copiously 
interviewed at his farm near Harrisburg. Many 
incidents in his private and public career are 
given that are interesting, as showing how na- 
tive ability, persistence, and pluck are sure to 
win in the struggle for ascendency in any walk 
of life. The sketch closes by the general’s al- 
lusion to his son, the present Senator: ‘*My 
son is there [in the og g and, strange as it 
may seem to most 4 had nothing to do 
with introducing him to public position. In- 
deed, I knew nothing of his appointment to the 
War Department until after it had been made. 
The night before his name was sent to the Sen- 
ate I had dined with President Grant, but he 
told me not one word of what heintended to do. 
The next day, however, as I was sitting quietly 
in my place in the Senate, one of the President’s 
sons came over to me, and said, laughing, ‘I sup- 

ose the appointment that has just been sent in 
s satisfactory to you Mr. CAMERON.’ ‘ What ap- 
pointment?’ I asked, somewhat surprised. And 
then he told me that my son had been named 
for the War Department. That was really the 
first word I had heard about the matter, and yet 
at the time I suppose most people thought that 
I had asked for the appointment.” 

—Mr. Bryant’s first copyright contract did 
not result in bringing many louis-d’ors into his 

ocket. Not long since a gentleman gave five 
vollars for a copy of the first edition, and took 
it to the venerable poet, asking him to write his 
autograph therein. Mr. Bryant complied, say- 
ing, “ Five dollars is more than I received on 
that whole edition.”’ 

—It is seldom that a newspaper man is so for- 
tunate as the co-editor and co-proprietor of the 
Manchester (England) Zzaminer. He is the au- 
thor of the article on the “‘ Crown and Constitu- 
tion”’ in the last Quarterly Review. Some months 
ago he received an offer of $20,000 a year to join 
the editorial staff of the London Times, and at 
about the same time $22,000 by the London News 





attained without discussion and concession. 


on the same terms. The owners of the Zram- 


iner, however, offered him an equal partnership 
in that paper, which yields him $80,000 a year 
and independence, Ten years ago in the United 
States $10,000 a year was an unknown salary for 
an editorial writer. Now there are seyeral who 
are paid that sum and upward. 

— Major M‘DonaLp, Chief Clerk of the United 
States Senate, who died on the 5th inat., had been 
forty-two years continuously in service in the 
Senate, entering as a page forty-eight years ago. 
His father, Joun G. M‘DonaLp, was the first 
Chief Clerk of the Senate, having been appointed 
in 1800 by Samve Oris, the first Secretary of 
the Senate. The father and son held the office 
seventy-eight years. Major M‘DonaLp has a 
son, one of his subordinates, who may hereafter 
fill the place so long occupied by his father. 
Major M‘DonaLp was one of the most interest- 
ing men in Washington. His sociai position was 
exceptionally good. At the dinney parties of 
Senators, Representatives, members of the cab- 
inet, and others he was always a welcome guest 
—indeed, a much-sought guest ; for not only was 
he a gentleman of culture and of very gracious 
and winning manners, but a delightful raconteur, 
whose reminiscences of distinguished public men 
are scarcely surpassed by those of any living 
American, and whose sense of humor as well as 
fund of anecdote was quite remarkable. Many 
of his anecdotes have been reproduced in the 
Drawer of Harper’s Magazine. It wiil be long, in 
the very nature of things, before another such 
character can again be seen at the national capital. 

—Minister WELSH was one of the prominent 
guests at the recent opening of Keble College, 
at Oxford, and made one of the best speeches at 
the luncheon that followed, at which Earl Beavu- 
CHAMP presided. It was in admirable taste, and 
met, as it deserved to meet, the heartiest ap- 
ag = In reply to a call from Earl Beaucuamp, 
Mr. WELSH said: ‘The visitors had much to 
remember and much to be thankful for, if for 
nothing else than the instances of benevolence 
which had been announced to them, and which 
had taken such a magnificent form. They were 
enough to impress upon the mind feelings of 
gratitude for the example set and the great les- 
son taught, and he trusted they would have a 
due effect upon the young friends whom he saw 
standing around him in such thick array and 
just about to enter li‘e. [Cheers.] EBLE 
thought that existence was not an empty bub- 
ble, but a responsible thing, carrying with it 
from infancy to the grave obligations which, if 
performed, led to glory, and which, if neglected, 
brought ignominy and distress. It was a won- 
derful fact that in this great country a man from 
a comparatively obscure sphere, and from a 
small parish, might become, even to persons re- 
siding at the distance of the United States, as 
familiar as their next-door neighbor. ae geas | 
To that distant land, which he was glad an 
— to claim as his home, that humble man 
1ad sent his holy song into almost every house- 
hold, and many there were who, rising with the 
sun, took strength with his song, and, lying 
down at night, derived consolation from the 
thoughts he had implanted in their minds.’’ 
(Cheers. ) 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conoress: The Senate, on the 8ist ult., passed the 
islative Appropriation Bill, and the House appro- 
priated $20,000 for the expenses of the Potter investi- 
gating committee.—On the Ist inst. the Senate passed 
the House resolution to adjourn on the 17th inst. The 
Senate also agreed to the concurrent resolution approv- 
ing of the recommendations of tse Committee on For- 
eign Relations in regard to the Halifax Fisheries Award. 
The Potter investigating committee began its sessions 
on the 1st.—On the 8d, the Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for all the correspondence with the British 
government touching invitations to other maritime 
powers to accede to the three rules to be observed by 
neutrals, as set forth in the Washington Treaty. The 
Senate, on the 4th, continued the select committee on 
Mexican affairs, and authorized it to sit during the re- 
cess. The Senate insisted on its amendments to the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Bill, and asked 
for a conference. The House paseed Mr. Cox's bill to 
reorganize the Life-saving Service.—On the Sth, the 
Senate passed the Post Route Bill, with amendments 
ranting the Brazilian subsidy and reviving the frank- 
ing privilege. The Senate agreed to the conference 
committee’s report on the Pension Bill, with the sec- 
tion vacating pension agencies stricken out, Senator 
Stanley Matthews requested that a special committee 
of seven be appointed to investigate his connection 
with the alleged frauds in the Louisiana count. The 
House struck out the enacting clause of the Wood 
Tariff Bill, by 134 to 120.—The Senate, on the 6th 
voted to restore the army to 25,000. The House passe: 
an amendment to the Internal Revenue Bill ucipg 
the tax on tobacco to sixteen cents a pound. 

A terrific cyclone struck the city of Richmond, Mis- 
souri, on the Ist inst. ie | one hundred persone 
= killed and wounded, and many buildings were 

estroy: 

The Indiana Republican State Convention met at 
Indianapolis on the 5th, nominated a State ticket, and 
indorsed President Hayes. The Maine Greenbackers, 
on the same oy | nominated Joseph W. Smith for Govy- 
ernor, and the ichigan Greenbackers nominated Hen- 
ry 8. Smith for Governor and Lysander Wvodward for 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tax Eastern Question: All the cabinets have ac- 
ay me Germany’s invitation to the Congress, to meet 
in Berlin, on the 13th inst., for the “ free discussion of 
the whole of the contents of the Treaty of San Stefano.” 
—The representatives at the Congress are to be Prince 
Bismarck and Count von Biilow, for Germany ; Lords 
Beaconsfield, Salisbury, and Odo Russell, for Great 
Britain; Prince Gortchakoff, Count Schouvaloff, and 
M. D'Oubril (Russian ambassador at Berlin), for Rus- 
sia; Count Andrassy and Von agmario, for Austria ; 
MM. Waddington and De St. Vallier, for France; 
Count Corti and Count de Launay, for Italy; and 
Seer Pasha fete Chief of the Ministry) and Catheo- 
a Saye ad Ring ar al hatt has been 
88u y the Su nting Safvet Pasha Grand 
Vizier and Minister of Forel Affairs, vice Ruchdi, 
and Phosphore Mustapha Pasha Minister of War, vice 
Mahmoud Damad P; Reouf Pasha has been ap- 
pointed Grand Master of Artillery. 

Another dastardly attempt was made to kill the Em- 
peror William, in Berlin, on Sunday, the 2d fost. He 
was driving in the avenue Unter den Linden in the 
afternoon, when a man named Nobiling fired at him 
twice from a window. The peror received about 
thirty small shot in the face, head, both arms, and 
back, but fortunately the wounds were not fatal. The 
would-be assassin was captured, but not before he had 
shot and severely wounded himself. When question- 
ed by one of his guards he exclaimed : “‘ Germany is 
nothing; the Emperor is nothing; humanity and 
mgm are every thing. We have done away with 

, and the people do not want any more kings.” 
He admitted to the police that there was a conspiracy, 
and that it devolved on him by lot to kill the Emperor, 





He refused to name his accomplices. 
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Charles Eldridge. E. E. Sage. H. G. Ridabock. C, Edson. Jasper T, Goodwin. 
THE COLUMBIA CREW.—[Puorograpuep by ALMAN.] 











GEORGE W. LEE (TRITONS).—[{Puorocraruep py Parker & Co., Newarx.] 
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JOHN E. EUSTIS (ATALANTA). 
{Puorocrarurp BY Pacu.) 
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AMERICAN OARSMEN ABROAD.—[See “ Warxins Recartra,” Pace 490.] 
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GOING AFTER THE COWS.: 
“ Jennie! Jennie! Jennie! 

Where in the world can Jennie be? 

She crossed the meadow an hour ago— 
What ails the girl that she lingers so?” 
The sun goes down in the crimson west, 
The tired day prepares for rest, 

And the laggard moments slowly pass, 
But bring no news of the truant lass. 


“What ails the girl?” The sober cows, 

Stopping along the lane to browse, 

May look in vain from side to side, 

And wait for the voice of their pretty guide. 

For far behind, by the pasture gate, 

Jennie and Jamie forget ’tis late— 

Forget the cows, and the milking hour, 

And every thing else save Love’s sweet power. 
he lengthening shadows, unheeded fall, 

The whip-poor-will with his plaintive call, 

The gathering dews, and the darkening sky— 

All warn in vain as the minutes fly. 


Twice and thrice does mother go 

To the farm-house door ere she hears the low 
Of the cows as they trample up the lane, 
And the ring of the cow-bells clear and plain. 


But presently come the laggard feet 

Of Jennie and Jamie. Oh! shyly sweet 
Are the girl’s blue eyes as she stands before 
The mother who meets her at the door! 
“Where did you go, my child?” “I?—oh, 
Only after the cows, you know.” 

Then whispered Jamie: “Whatever you do, 
Don't tell her that—I went after you!” 





THE REVIVAL OF GREECE. 

Gispon has painted with his rare force and 
grace the fate of the feeble Greek Empire that 
ruled at Constantinople, and conveyed its religion 
and its intelligence to the barbarians of Servia, 
Bulgaria, Russia, that from Justinran to the last 
ConsTANTINE still boasted its descent from the 
people of Attica and Sparta, and spoke the me- 
Jodious language of the companions of PEric.es. 
It perished four centuries ago. It is the aim of 
an active party at Athens to revive the Greek Em- 
pire of the East, to place a Greek sovereign or 
president in authority at Constantinople, and re- 
unite all Greeks in a federal or imperial league. 
When the Council of Berlin shall meet, and its 
intelligeat members review the Eastern problem, 
this will be one of the schemes submitted to them. 
BisMARCK, BEACONSFIELD, SCHOUVALOFF, ANDRASSY, 
Wappineron, will be assailed by arguments that 
appeal to the classical memories of their early 
days; will be told that Constantinople belonged 
to the Greeks, was a Greek settlement, an Attic 
fortress; that when Athens was in its glory, the 
Bosporus and the Euxine were patrolled by Greek 
war fleets ; that the corn ships from Scythia pass- 
ed annually in a long array through the narrow 
strait, and that the free navigation of the Helles- 
pont was won and secured by the commercial 
intelligence of Rhodes; that in its earliest age 
Greece explored and commanded the coast where 
now British iron-clads and Russian armies are 
watching each other in hostile array. For 2000 
years the site where Constantinople stands was 
held by Greeks ; for 490 it has been in the power 
of the barbarians. 

By possession, by the right of tenure, the strait 
and its shores would seem properly to belong to 
the Greek race. If ever first discovery, settle- 
ment, the cultivation and improvement of a coun- 
try, courage, independence, enterprise, can give a 
sure title to the land, the Greeks are the only 
natural owners of it. Around its seas and shores 
were the scenes of the greatest of the legends ; 
where Agamemnon led his fleets, and Hector died ; 
where ships sailed in search of the Golden Fleece ; 
where Medea and Iphigenia wandered to Colchis 
or to Taurus. Megarians, Spartans, Athenians, 
Macedonians, Romans, Byzantines, have held the 
Golden Horn for ages ; but no Russian, Austrian, 
Angle, or Frank (except for the brief episode of 
the Latin Kingdom) has ever possessed any au- 
thority here. It is altogether a Greek territory, 
wrested for four centuries from its rightful own- 
ers. If Italy is given to the Italians to secure its 
unity and its revivalythen as well should all the 
ancient cities and territories of Greece be restored 
to the brilliant race that once ruled them. The 
unity of Greece is as dear to the Greeks as is that 
of Italy to Humpert and Garipatpt; the Turk is to 
the Greek more odious than Austria or the Bour- 
BoNS to Italian patriots. Why, the Athenians ex- 
claim, should not Greece be restored, the Greek 
Empire revive, a second Heraciivus awaken the 
courage of Marathon, and freedom live again in 
its earliest seat? There is something touching, 
something startling, in the appeal, as if a dead 
nation had suddenly sprung up before us—our 
political mother—and we would clasp again the 
unsubstantial shade, 

In all these countries the Greek race has never 
ceased to flourish under oppression, and the Greek 
language is still spoken by a large proportion of 
the people of Constantinople and the Turkish prov- 
inces in Europe. In Macedonia there are 705,500 
Greeks to 349,000 Mohammedans, 140,000 Bul- 
gars. In Thrace the Greeks are 743,900; Bul- 
gars, 315,520; Moslems, 558,000. In Bulgaria 
the Sclavic element prevails. But it is allowed 
that the Greeks are still the most intelligent, act- 
ive, wealthy, important, of all the races subject 
to Turkey; that they are land-owners, merchants, 
mechanics ; and that, at least in their own prov- 
inces, they form the majority of the people. There 
is a Greek semi-political literary society called the 
Syllogos, which has its branches in all the chief 
cities of Turkey. It has one at Adrianople, one 
at Varna, one at Smyrna. Its aim is to establish 
schools and cultivate letters. It publishes sharp 
pamphlets in favor of Greek supremacy; it cor- 
responds with the patriotic committee at Athens, 


























and even overawes the Greek Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople. The Syllogos is bitterly opposed 
to Russian rule. It demands independence for 
Greece. The whole Greek race is almost in open 
revolt. In Crete the revolution is only imper- 
fectly suppressed ; in Thessaly it has expired in 
blood; Thrace and Macedonia are ready to rise. 
Even Constantinople may yet become a Greek 
city by some sudden outbreak. Athens and an- 
cient Greece, armed and filled with fierce excite- 
ment, watch for the favorable moment of action. 
The blood of the patriots has already stained the sa- 
cred soil of Thermopyle ; the savage cry for venge- 
ance rises beneath the shadow of the Acropolis. 

There is another Greece with which the Ber- 
lin Congress will have to deal. It is the Asiatic 
home of Homer and Heroporvs, the seat of ear- 
ly Christianity, the land of inspiration, the holy 
place. Until the year 636 and the battle of Cade- 
sia the Greek rule still reached from Constanti- 
nople to the bounds of Ethiopia. Asia Minor, 
the Syrian shore, Jerusalem, and Alexandria were 
Greek ; Antioch and Philadelphia still spoke the 
musical language of St. Joun. But the first vic- 
tories of the followers of MoHaMMED were won 
over the elegant, feeble people of the Christian 
realm. Syria and Jerusalem were converted or 
desolated ; Egypt submitted to the Crescent ; the 
seven cities and the seven candlesticks faded 
slowly into ruin; the magnificent cathedrals, the 
costly idolatry, the learning, wealth, piety, self- 
devotion, of the Greek Empire sank into decay, un- 
til only a few mounds recall the Christian splen- 
dors of Antioch, a few ruins indicate the countless 

churches raised to Mark and Jonny. For nearly 
twelve centuries the whole realm has been ruled 
by Saracen or Turk. Yet such is the wonderful 
vitality of opinion and race that Greek Christian- 
ity has its millions of followers on all the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean. Twelve hundred 
years of intolerable oppression have failed to de- 
stroy a faith or a people. The Greeks are still 
the most intelligent, active, wealthy, patriotic, of 
the citizens of Smyrna or Berytus, whence more 
than two thousand five hundred years ago their 
swift fleets covered the sea with the first elements 
of European commerce. London was a lonely 
fen, New York a barren rock, when the Greeks 
of Miletus and Smyrna sent out their traders to 
explore Italy and Spain. Yet still the same gift- 
ed, adventurous race fills the East with intelli- 
gence and activity, and claims once more the con- 
trol of the land it first endowed with civilization, 
freedom, knowledge. 

No intelligent mind can hear the appeal of 
this oppressed, gifted people without intense sym- 
pathy. The modern Greek has proved that he 
has not lost the passion for liberty that has made 
all Grecian history eloquent in the cause of free- 
dom. Men as brave as those of Marathon have 
died recently in Crete and Thessaly. When 
Greece comes before the Congress of Berlin de- 
manding freedom from foreign control, it will not 
want the recommendation of intellect or valor. It 
will be no unworthy suppliant. The favor of all 
will follow it who have profited by its teachings, 
studied under its masters, lived among its poets 
and its thinkers. To see Smyrna restored to its 
founders, the ruins of Antioch possessed by its 
ancient inhabitants, and some new church of St. 
Mark or St. Jonn spring up on the waste of 
Laodicea or Sardis, would be a modern miracle 
in which every scholar would delight. Greece, it 
is said, relies upon the aid of England in the 
Congress; and it is not possible that learned and 
thoughtful Prussia will be indifferent to its com- 
plaint. But what can the European diplomates 
do for Greece? Strongly as the intelligence of 
the time is on its side, the force of circumstances 
must control even Bismarck and BEACONSFIELD. 
A Greek emperor or a Greek oligarchy would 
never be suffered to rule over the Bulgarian and 
the Sclave. There must be a perfect representa- 
tion of each race in the Parliament of Constanti- 
nople. The people of the varied realm must be 
united in a common equality, and Turks, Sclaves, 
and Jews share in the advantages of a perfect tol- 
eration. No one would care to revive the Greek 
Empire under Heractivs, with its despotism, 
weakness, superstition. No Congress can build 
up what’ is forever overthrown. The ancient 
prejudice of the Greeks against the barbarians 
must be abandoned, and the republic or consti- 
tutional monarchy that has its seat at Constanti- 
nople can only be founded upon the principle of 
popular equality. 

To some such principle the Congress will prob- 
ably adhere. The meeting of the Congress indi- 
cates the final suppression of the Turkish power. 
England, by its leading newspaper, claims the 
protectorate of Egypt and Asiatic Turkey. The 
London Times probably speaks for the mercan- 
tileclasses. Over the commerce of the East Eng- 
land is resolved to rule. But the suggestion of a 
protectorate seems imprudent, since if England 
assumes the settlement and civilization of East- 
ern Turkey, Russia may with equal justice claim 
a similar influence in the European provinces. 
The protectorate must apparently be general to 
be satisfactory. Let Europe extend its arts and 
its arms to Asia, and with a gentle force lift up 
its subject races to a lasting equality. In this 
delicate proceeding the happiness of nearly thir- 
ty millions of people is to be cared for, the new 
principles of modern intelligence to be introduced 

into the centres of conservative decay. Another 
expedition of ALEXANDER will penetrate from Tyre 
to the Punjab, and Greek intelligence will once 
more cover the East, But the Greek race will 
probably be contented with a mental rule. In 
ancient Greece, Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, 
Constantinople, it will possess a majority; at 
Alexandria or at Smyrna it will be easily voted 
down. The principle of popular sovereignty seems 
about to revive in its early seat; popular educa- 
tion, a general mental cultivation, invade the lands 
where Tuares and Bias first suggested their ne- 
cessity. The seven sages of old will be heard at 
Berlin. Evcene Lawrence. 





THE WATKINS REGATTA. 


Our double-page engraving gives a spirited rep- 
resentation of the four-oared race between the 
Atalantas and the Sho-wae-cae-mettes on the last 
day of the recent regatta on Seneca Lake, in which 
the latter crew carried off the honors, after a most 
brilliant struggle. The daily press has afforded 
such full and detailed descriptions of the several 
races that it would be needless to repeat the story 
here, and we give only what relates immediately 
to our illustration. 

The race took place June 1, about seven o’clock 
in the morning. A brisk northerly breeze rough- 
ened the surface of the lake. At the word the 
two crews took the water well together, though 
the Sho-wae-cae-mettes had a trifle the advantage 
at the start. They pulled 40, and the Atalantas 
a stroke of 388—a quick stroke for them. It was 
the prettiest and most exciting race of the week. 
The two crack boats were bow and bow, the Ata- 
lantas cool and steady, preserving to the last their 
beautiful form, but evidently not in their best con- 
dition ; the others pulling out of their boat, work- 
ing all portions of their bodies, and every now and 
then giving utterance to their peculiar yell. 

Soon the Sho-wae-cae-mettes spurted to 46, and 
pulled slightly ahead, and the Atalantas quicken- 
ed their stroke to 40. Both crews made wonder- 
ful time. The water foamed and bubbled be- 
hind the flying boats, and the oars fairly hissed 
through it. At the beginning of the last quarter 
the friends of the Atalantas for the first time 
began to give up hope. The strain was telling 
on the crew, while the Sho-wae-cae-mettes kept 
up their 46 stroke with apparently as great 
ease as they had pulled the 40 with which they 
started. A yell came from Napgat, in the bow, 
as they flashed by the grand stand, and with an 
answering spurt of 48 his men put their boat 
over the line, winners by three-quarters of a 
length, in 7.174—faster time, with all allowances, 
than was ever made on the Henley course. 

About ten o’clock the closing race of the week 
took place, between the Sho-wae-cae-mettes, the 
Northwesterns, and the Floral Citys. This was 
over a three-mile caurse, for the Detroit cup and 
individual badges. It was hotly contested, but 
the Sho-wae-cae-mettes were again victorious, 
crossing the line with a stroke of 50, and win- 
ning by six lengths. The Northwesterns had lost 
time by a clumsy turn. 

The Sho-wae-cae-mettes, says the correspond- 
ent of the New York Zimes,“ are a wonderful 
crew, and have formed an inexhaustible subject 
for comment and speculation to American oars- 
men ever since they burst like an erratic meteor 
upon aquatic vision at Saratoga in 1876. There 
they rowed in an old boat, built years ago by Wa- 
TERS, of Troy, and fixed for a cockswain. They 
altered it to suit the occasion, have used it ever 
since, won the race to-day in it, and will take it 
to England. It is twenty-two inches wide, built 
of cedar, flat-bottomed, and sits very high in the 
water, No other crew would, or could with any 
credit to themselves, row in it, but it seems just 
to suit its present owners. Their style of row- 
ing, which was laughable in 1876, has greatly im- 
proved in the last two years, and it is no longer 
each man for himself. It is, however, still form- 
ed by no known rule, and is peculiarly their 
own. It is notable for a wonderful quickness of 
recovery and a long hold on the water. One of 
the crew gravely informed the writer a few days 
ago that they had reformed, and never meant to 
pull a quicker stroke than 35 hereafter. This 
morning the same man said, just before the race 
with the Atalantas, ‘We'll pull 60, but what 
we'll beat ’em,’ and sure enough they did run 
up to 50, with an apparently infinite capacity for 
increasing the number.” 

On page 489 will be found the portraits of the 
American oarsmen who will take part in the Hen- 
ley races. The Columbia crew have already ar- 
rived out, and have gone into practice on the other 
side. The names of the Sho-wae-cae-mettes and 
their positions in the boat are as follows: 

Age. Height. Weight. 


Bow—Mosrs Napgav .......... 27 85.06 138 
No. 2—Joseru NapEav......... 23 «#2«65.05 140 
No. 3—Henry DvurELt ......... 2 6.07 140 
Stroke—Sreruen Dusskav ..... 2% jO.11 160 


These men, though small, and lacking the great 
muscle of some oarsmen, are capable of great 
endurance, and a long distance is what they al- 
ways desire. They sailed for England in the A/- 
satia, of the Anchor Line, on the 5th of June. 

Mr. Grorce W. Lex, the champion amateur 
oarsman of America, also went in the same vessel. 
Lee took with him two shells, one 12 inches wide 
by 29 feet long, and the other 12 by 28, both built 
by Warers, of Troy. He will contend against the 
single-scull champions of England. Lex isa mem- 
ber of the Triton Club, of Newark, is twenty-two 
years of age, stands 5 feet 10 inches, and weighs 
162 pounds. 


HOW MATCHES ARE MADE. 


Ovr constant use of the indispensable match 
has made it so familiar that probably few have 
ever thought to ask how our ancestors did with- 
out it, and by what stages such a necessary article 
was brought to its present perfection. Yet match- 
es did not come into common use until within the 
present century, and their history is marked by 
the same stages of progress and improvement as 
other inventions. 

Among rude nations fire was obtained by rub- 
bing together two pieces of wood, and the first 
improvement upon this troublesome plan was the 
use of the flint and steel, one of the earliest de- 
vices of civilization. Out of this grew the old 
tinder-box, an ingenious but intricate arrange- 
ment familiar to the past generation, but now 
relegated to a place among the antiquities. As 
such it is deserving of a short description. The 
tinder consisted of carbon in a filmy form, usual- 
ly procured by burning an old rag. The steel 








was a strip of hard iron, curved round at the top 
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and bottom so as to form a handle. i 
held in the left hand, and in the nae dine 
wedge, the sharp edge of which being struck 
against the steel, chipped off minute fragment 
The heat developed by the percussion was Pon “| 
cient to ignite and even fuse these metallic frag. 
ments, which, falling down into the easily on 
bustible carbon, ignited it without difficulty. The 
operator then, blowing upon the tinder to kee 
up combustion, applied a small Piece of Poca 4 
previously dipped in sulphur, to the glowing car. 
bon, and with some little contrivance managed to 
ignite the sulphur, which in its turn ignited the 
wood. The operation was not, however, always 
successful. The tinder or the matches might be 
damp, the flint blunt, and the steel worn, or on a 
dark morning the operator would not unfrequent- 
ly strike his or her knuckles instead of the stec] 
That this occurred so frequently as to cause com. 
mon complaint is shown by the following adver- 
tisement, which circulated extensively not so many 
years ago: “Save your knuckles, time, and trou. 
ble: use Heurter’s Eupyrion ; price one shilling.” 
In the Eupyrion flame was produced by bringing 
sulphuric acid into contact with an inflammable 
substance mixed with chlorate of potash. This 
device proved, however, to be scarcely less expen- 
sive and troublesome than the tinder-box. 

The discovery of phosphorus in 1673 disclosed 
an entirely new method of obtaining fire. In 
1680 Goprrey Hancxwirz, at his laboratory near 
the Strand, London, manufactured and sold large 
quantities of phosphorus for this purpose, and 
so great was the fame of the new method that 
he undertook a travelling tour in order to exhibit 
and sell the article. The costliness of phospho- 
rus probably prevented its general introduction, 
and it is remarkable that a century and a half 
should have elapsed before this substance was 
commonly used in the manufacture of matches, 
At first the phosphorus was ignited by rubbing 
it between folds of brown paper and applying 
the match dipped in sulphur. Later it was cus. 
tomary to partially burn a small piece of phospho- 
rus in the confined air of a small vial, the effect 
of which was to line it with oxide of phosphorus. 
The vial was then corked, and when required for 
use, a sulphur match was dipped into it. The 
match was either ignited by the chemical action 
= or by afterward rubbing it upon a 
cork. 

In 1829 the lucifer-match was invented by 
Mr. Jonn Watxer, an English chemist. This 
match is in reality a lineal descendant of those 
already alluded to under the title of Eupyrion, 
the same chemicals being used, but the awkward 
method done away with. The original lucifer- 
match was tipped with a paste consisting of 
chlorate of potash and sulphuret of antimony 
mixed up with starch, and its great value con- 
sisted in the fact that it would ignite upon being 
drawn across sand-paper. There were, however, 
objections to these early matches. They re- 
quired so much pressure to produce the neces- 
sary friction that the top was often pulled off 
without igniting, or else it burst into a violent 
flame, while burning particles flew in every di- 
rection. Again, the sulphurous antimonial vapor 
was highly offensive to people with weak lungs, 
and manufacturers often met with severe acci- 
dents from the contact of chlorate of potash and 
sulphur. Finally, it was decided to make use of 
phosphorus in place of the sulphuret of anti- 
mony, and from this proceeded a series of im- 
provements in the manufacture of matches, Salt- 
petre was substituted wholly or partially for chlo- 
rate of potash, thus producing quiet ignition in- 
stead of the noise formerly heard, and the dis- 
agreeable odor was done away with by omitting 
much if not all of the sulphur and substituting 
stearine. Machinery was used for cutting the 
splints to a uniform size; and thus by a series of 
improvements our present matches were finally 
perfected. : 

The manufacture of matches is now an im- 
portant industry both in Europe and the United 
States. The process, as may be gathered from 
our sketches, is a somewhat elaborate one. A 
portion of it even is performed before the mate- 
rials are sent to the factory. The wood, for in- 
stance, which is white pine, and comes mainly 
from Canada—our Southern pine having been 
tried with ill suecess—is sent here cut in pieces of 
the proper thickness and twice the length of a 
match. The first process in making matches at 
the factory is called “rolling.” It consists 
binding up the pieces of wood by means of belt- 
ing, so that a compact circular mass is formed, 
having a diameter of about two feet and a thick- 
ness of five inches. This is done by the “ rolling 
machine.” The belting is in two rolls, which are 
placed on axles belonging to the machine. From 
one of the rolls belting is passed over a series of 
wheels and around a cylinder under a “ feeder ; 
its end is then fastened to an axle near the feed- 
er. This feeder contains the splints. From the 
other roll belting comes to the same axle more 
directly. When the machine is in motion the 
belt passes under the feeder, the splints fall on 
it at right angles, and are carried along to the 
axle, where they are caught between the two belts. 
The arm to which the axle is attached rises as 
the roll increases, so that the splints always come 
in contact with the roll at the same distance from 
the feeder. When the roll is sufficiently large, one 
or two turns of the remaining belting are made 
around it, and the ends fastened by driving a nail 
through them into the bundle. The roll is then 
taken to be dipped. . 

In the dipping department there is a pan-like 
vessel containing liquid sulphur, which is kept 
hot by means of steam. Into this a man gently 
dips the roll, first one face and then the a, 
allowing a short time between the dips for partia! 
drying. After this the phosphorus and coloring 
are put on. The mixture containing the phos- 
phorus and coloring is spread on a table having 
a hollow iron top. Into this there is another dip- 
ping similar in manner to the sulphur dipping. 
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To supply the heat necessary to keep the mixture 
soft, steam passes through a pipe into the hollow 
table-top. The rolls are hung in rows on pegs, 
and dried by a four-bladed steam fan. 
The next process is “unrolling.” The circular 
bundle of splints is placed on an axle of the “ un- 
roller,” the ends of the belts unfastened and pass- 
ed together between two cylinders, then separated 
and made fast to two axles, one over and the oth- 
er under the machine. These axles turning un- 
wind the bundle, the matches held between the 
belts being liberated at the point where they sep- 
arate. The double matches are now taken to the 
cutting and boxing tables. At these tables they 
are cut through the centre by a knife worked by 
a pedal. They are then boxed. One knife suf- 
fices for two girls; while one is cutting the other 
is boxing. This work goes on with bewildering 
rapidity, there being no pause between different 
operations, each movement passing into the suc- 
ceeding one, making a continued motion. A prac- 
ticed boxer and cutter is able to turn out three 
thousand boxes in a day. The phosphorus com- 
pound for the heads of the matches, containing 
also glue or gum, chlorate of potash, and the col- 
oring, is first fused in a pot, and then more thor- 
oughly mixed by grinding in an iron mill. Dur- 
ing the grinding, care has to be taken to prevent 
combustion from friction. For this purpose a 
man stands ready with a small broom charged 
with water, which he sprinkles on any sparks that 
appear. The chief difference between the parlor 
match and the common match is that the former 
contains no sulphur, its place being supplied by 
stearic acid or some other combustible. 

There is one difficulty attendant upon the manu- 
facture of matches which makes it an employment 
to be shunned by those who are able to find some 
other means of subsistence. The acid fumes 
throwr. off by the phosphorus during the various 
processes frequently cause among the people em- 
ployed a terrible disease, which attacks the teeth 
and jaws. To such an extent did it prevail at 
one time in Germany that the attention of the 
government was called to it. The dippers are 
most likely to suffer in this way, in consequence 
of having to stand for hours over the heated slab 
upon which the phosphorus is spread. Persons 
with decayed teeth are the most susceptible to 
this disease, and therefore they are carefully ex- 
eluded from the factories. Indeed, the principal 
employés are young people of both sexes. No 
antidote has yet been discovered, and the natural 
course of the disease is to rot the entire jaw-bone 
away. This generally occupies several years, with 
a constant discharge of matter inside and outside 
the mouth. The pain is not very acute, but the 
sufferer seldom survives the natural course of the 
disease. Sometimes an operation is successful, 
and many have been performed at the New York 
Hospital. Sometimes it has been found necessary 
to remove the whole of the jaw-bone. Thorough 
ventilation and careful attention to cleanliness 
will do much toward preventing the disease in 
the beginning, and these points are sedulously re- 
garded in the better class of match manufactories. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that insignificant as 
matches appear, it is a matter of importance, on 
account of the immense numbers made, that man- 
ufactories should be situated in localities where 
timber is cheap. Besides the matches, splints are 
exported to the West Indies and South America, 
where, within a few years, match manufactories 
have been established. As for the matches them- 
selves, the United States supply to a great ex- 
tent not only the remote portions of our own con- 
tinent, but also send them in large quantities to 
the East Indies, Australia, and China. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE usual circulars have been issued in refer- 
ence to the twenty-seventh meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
to be at St. Louis on the 21st day of August, 
1878. The head-quarters of the association will 
be first at the Lindell Hotel, and the general ses- 
sions will be held at the Armory Hall. The 
three permanent sections of Chemistry, Micros- 
copy, and Anthropology will be continued. 

embers intending to be present at the meet- 
ing should communicate at once with Professor 
J. K. Reep, secretary of the local committee at 
St. Louis, in order that proper arrangements 
may be made for their accommodation. The 
president of the meeting is Professor O. C. 
Marsa, of New Haven. 





Lieutenant ScuwarTka is in charge of a party 
organized for the purpose of searching for the 
remains and relics of Sir JoHn FRANKLIN. The 
party will start for the arctic regions on the 
Kothen between the Ist and the 10th of June. 
‘The vessel is being fitted out as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and donations of supplies are coming in 
daily, consisting of arms, ammunition, provis- 
ions, ete. 

The party will consist of Lieutenant Scuwat- 
KA, W. H. Gi_pert, and three men who have 
been previously engaged in arctic exploration. 
The well-known “ Esquiman Jog’ will accom- 
pany them. About fifteen Esquimaux will prob- 
ably be added to the party on its arrival at the 
starting-point. 





An eminent English astronomer, Rev. Ros- 
ERT MAIN, director of the Radcliffe Observatory, 
at Oxford, died on the 7th of May, at an ad- 
vanced age. 





_ The Oolegist, a monthly journal published at 
Utica in the interest of those engaged in the 
collection and study of the nests and eggs of 
birds, with the March number commences a new 
year considerably improved in appearance, a col- 
ored plate, representing six species of rare eggs, 
constituting the frontispiece. 





A work was commenced several years ago by 
Mr. Cuares J. Maynarp, of Newtonville, Mas- 
sachusetts, upon The Birds of Florida, intended 
expressly to give an account of the species ob- 
served by the author in that peninsula. Each 
umber embraces a colored plate of some new 


or rare species of bird, that in the fourth num- 
ber, just published, representing Puperculus prin- 
ceps, & sparrow, first made known by Mr. May- 
NARD. his, however, does not appear to have 
ever been found in Florida, all the specimens 
recorded being from New England and Long 
Island. 

In this last number the scope has been en- 
larged so as to include the water and game birds 
of Western North America. 





Professor MARSH continues the announcement 
of important discoveries among the specimens 
collected by him in the Rocky Mountains, the 
latest being that of the existence of a small mar- 
supial of a new genus and species, named Dryo- 
lestes priscus. This animal was perhaps most 
nearly allied to the existing opossums, and was 
about the size of a weasel, according to Profess- 
or Mars. It was found in the Upper Jurassic 
strata, and is interesting as being the first Juras- 
sic mammal found in this country. 





Professor R. VIsIANI, in charge.of the depart- 
ment of botany in the university of Padua, died 
recently, at the age of seventy-eight. 





The eleventh annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers will be held in 
the hall of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Boston, on the 18th of June. A circu- 
lar from JOHN BoGaRrt, secretary of the society, 
gives a list of the principal papers already an- 
nounced for presentation, as also notices of nu- 
merous excursions to industrial establishments. 


The Dutch expedition to the arctic seas, in 
command of Captain Bruyng, left on the 6th 
of May, in a schooner of eighty tons, the Willem 
Barentz. It will first visit Jan- Mayen Land, 
and thence northwest to Amsterdam Island. 
On this expedition search will be made for the 
establishment of the Dutch Northern Company 
abandoned in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Proceeding as far as possible to the 
northwest, they will return home before winter. 
The expedition is purely national, having been 
organized exclusively by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the Dutch, and all the usual observa- 
tions in physical and natural science will be 
made during the voyage. 





The death of Professor MALAGUTI, a well- 
known French chemist, took place on the 24th 
of April last, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. By birth an Italian, he was obliged to 
leave his native land for political reasons, and 
first became known as an assistant to Gay-Lus- 
sac. After holding for a time the position of 
chemist to the porcelain manufactory at Sé- 
vres, he succeeded to the chair of chemistry at 
Rennes—a position which he filled at the time of 
his death. The numerous important articles in 
the scientific journals from his pen fully attest 
his industry and efficiency, as well as several 
text-books on chemistry proper and agricultural 
chemistry. 





Some time ago Professor D. 8. Jorpay, of Ir- 
vington, Indiana, published a manual of the ver- 
tebrates of the United States, which served an 
excellent purpose for the ready determination 
of the species of mammals, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes. It was received with very much favor, 
and a new edition has just been printed, consid- 
erably enlarged and much improved. By means 
of analytical tables and synopses the ready de- 
termination of any American vertebrate can be 
made with but little difficulty. 





The disease among salmon which has been so 
destructive during the present year in the Scot- 
tish rivers proves to be produced by a fungus 
(Saprolegna ferax), which attacks the head, tail, 
and fins, covering the scales with a fine white 
cottony film, which ultimately blinds the fish 
and fills the gills and mouth. It is probably a 
form of the same fungus which affects trout 
and carp in ponds. Mr. WorTHINGTON SMITH 
thinks the disease is due to the unusual mild- 
ness of the winter. It seems to attack the fish 
when in the fresh-water, the salt-water probably 
being fatal to the fungus. 





Ethnologists and philologists will be pained 
to hear of the death, at Guatemala city, Guate- 
mala, on the 12th of April, of Dr. G. BEHRENDT, 
so well known in the United States and in Eu- 
rope in connection with explorations in Mexico 
and Central America. With the adventurous 
spirit so common to his countrymen, he left Ger- 
many for America many years ago, and estab- 
lished himself as a physician at Tobasco, where 
he devoted himself especially to researches into 
the early history and language of the Maya In- 
dians. 

Returning from that country, he spent some 
time in the United States copying a manuscript 
dictionary of the Maya language belonging to 
Mr. Brown, of Providence, and then, after a 
short visit to Europe, again went to Mexico, 
passing through the United States. Being as- 
sisted by the late Dr. HENRY BryYAnr, of Bos- 
ton, he proceeded to Lake Peten, in Guatemala, 
by way of the Belize, accompanied by Mr. Curis- 
TOPHER Woon, of Philadelphia, as a taxidermist. 

The party made many interesting collections 
in natural history, some of which were new to 
science, although the greater part was destroyed 
en route by the Indians. Crossing the peninsula 
of Yucatan, at great peril of life, to Tobasco, he 
returned to New York after several years’ ab- 
sence, and subsequently entered upon another 
expedition to the western portion of Central 
America, including Nicaragua, Salvador, and 
Guatemala. 

During the whole of his residence in Mexico 
and Central America he made copious notes in 
regard to the ethnology, geography, and natural 
history of the country, and was especially dili- 
gent in gathering material for publication in re- 
gard to the philology of the aborigines. Quite 
recently he was engaged in securing and packing 
some interesting sculptures at Santa Lucia, near 
Guatemala, for the Archeological Museum of 
Berlin. The same region had been previously 
visited, and a work upon its antiquities, with 
copious illustrations by Dr. Hapet, is now in 
process of publication by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington. It is understood that 
Dr. BERENDT bequeathed his books and manu- 
scripts to the Berlin Museum. Shortly before 
his death he dictated an account of his life, and 
transmitted it to Dr. Rav, of the Smithsonian 
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WEEKLY. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Some interesting facts have been made public in re- 
gard to Gainsborough’s famous portrait of the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. This picture was originally a full- 
length portrait, painted in 1783 for Lord Spencer's 
collection, but was afterward cut to the knees—a 
mutilation for which no reason is known. Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, was famous for her beauty, 
wit, and attractive manners ; and this portrait, repre- 
senting her as wearing the broad-brimmed Gains- 
borough hat—lately again in fashion, after nearly a 
century—is well known to the public through the fine 
engravings which have been made of it. In May, 1876, 
this portrait was purchased at auction by Mr. Agnew, 
the well-known London picture-dealer, for over $50,000, 
It was placed on exhibition at the New British Exhi- 
bition, in Old Bond Street, where it attracted a throng 
of visitors, But in a short time afterward it was stolen 
one night so adroitly that no trace of the thief could 
be discovered, although detectives made vigilant 
search, and a reward of $7500 was offered for its recov- 
ery. Some months ago Mr. Agnew received a letter 
frum this city, in which the writer made a proposition 
to return this stolen portrait for $15,000, sending at the 
same time, as proof of its being in his possession, a 
bit of canvas which fitted exactly into the jagged edges 
of the stretching frame from which it had been cut. 
Negotiations were immediately opened ; but the own- 
er was unwilling to pay the sum demanded, and the 
London police could obtain no clew to the identity of 
the holder of the stolen picture, nor learn where it was, 
such was the secrecy and shrewdness with which the 
matter was managed. Yet it was believed that the 
portrait was carried from New York to London at that 
time, and afterward returned to this city. Recently 
Mr. Agnew, through his agent, has made renewed ef- 
forts to regain the picture, although as yet without 
success, The mysterious disappearance of this famous 
portrait has awakened unusual interest among all lov- 
ers of art, and the result of present efforts, it is hoped, 
will be successful. 





The new Hahnemann Hospital on Park Avenue, be- 
tween Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth streets, is nearly 
completed, and in the fall will be open for the recep- 
tion of patients. The building has cost about $70,000 
—a sum which has been chiefly raised by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 





Paris journals are protesting against the extortions 
practiced upon visitors to the French capital. 





With the opening trips of the Gilbert Elevated Rail- 
road in New York, Brooklyn has awakened to a sense 
of its need of rapid transit. Plans for steam travel 
there are about to be put in execution. 





The works of the Paris Exhibition building and ad- 
juncts will not cost less than forty-five millions of 
francs. 





Richmond, Missouri, about 150 miles north of Jef- 
ferson City, is the capital of Ray County, and the cen- 
tre of a very fertile section of the State. It has a pop- 
ulation of nearly 4000, Over this city passed a terrific 
cyclone on June 1, sweeping through the centre of the 
place, and demolishing dwellings, tearing down trees, 
and, in short, levelling every thing in its broad path. 
Many public buildings and not less than seventy-five 
private residences were literally destroyed, and twelve 
persons instantly killed, besides many others being 
most seriously injured. The loss of property can not 
easily be estimated. 


By the Wisconsin tornado, which occurred on May 
28, it is estimated that fifty persons were killed, and 
from 200 to 250 seriously injured. 


Five men were killed a week or two ago on the 
Prospect Park and Coney Island Railroad. And what 
gives additional horror to this disaster is the fact that 
there is evidence that obstructions were maliciously 
placed across the track for the purpose of wrecking 
the train. No motive is known for this fiendish act. 





Dom Pedro of Brazil has had a horse-car construct- 
ed for his own private use. And a horse-car can be 
made an elegant vehicle by spending money enough 
upon it, 





At North Bend, Indiana, an event occurred recently 
which has caused intense excitement in the vicinity. 
The tomb of the Hon. J. Scott Harrison was violated, 
and his body was unexpectedly and under most pain- 
ful circumstances found in the Ohio Medical College 
by his own son. The shock of being suddenly con- 
fronted by the corpse of his father—whose grave had 
been specially guarded—and the sight of the indigni- 
ties to which it had been subjected, were terrible. No 
matter what extenuations are offered, an indignant 
public will be likely to hold the Medical College re- 
sponsible to some extent for this deed. 


It is said to be a bad year for ice—that is, bad for the 
consumers of ice. If estimates made in regard to the 
expenses of cutting, storing, and delivering ice, with 
the full addition of all contingent expenses, are cor- 
rect, or any where nearly correct, it will bea good year 
for the ice-dealers. Ice companies probably realize as 
large a dividend on the capital invested as any other 
business companies. 


Deep solicitude has been manifested by the numer- 
ous friends of William Cullen Bryant during his recent 
illness. As a journalist, a poet, and a scholar, as well 
as a noble citizen and generous, kindly man, he is 
widely honored and beloved. On the occasion of the 
unveiling of the bust of Mazzini in the Central Park 
he made an address, and for a time his head was ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays. Afterward,on going to dine 
at the house of a friend, he fell on the door-step in a 
sort of swoon, striking his head against the stone 
jamb of the doorway. Much anxiety was felt as to the 
result of the exposure and the accident. But upto the 
time of the present writing he has continued to im- 
prove slowly but steadily, and it is hoped he will soon 
be restored to perfect health. 

Cleopatra’s Needle is preparing to take an upright 
position. Six hydraulic screw-jacks of 100 tons pow- 
er, and two of 50 tons power, will be brought into 
requisition for this purpose. 





On the day of the opening of the Paris Exhibition, 
just before the arrival of the Marshal’s guests, a mem- 
ber of the Italian Commission perceived that the flag 
floating on the facade of his section carried no crape in 
mourning remembrance of King Victor Emanuel. 
There was little time left to repair the neglect, and the 
Commissioner dreaded the censure of the Duke of 





Iustitution. 





Aosta. So, without a moment's hesitation, he ad- 


dressed a lady wearing & long black veil, explained the 
situation, and begged her to relieve him from his anx- 
jety. The lady immediately handed him her veil, and 
when, a few minutes later, the cortége passed by, the 
tricolor flag of Italy was draped with the sombre sign 
of national bereavement. 


When Lord and Lady Rosebery made their first visit 
to Mentmore, the magnificent estate of the bride, they 
were welcomed by the tenants with numerous em- 
blems of rejoicing—flowers, flags, and triumphal arch- 
es. As soon as Lord Rosebery could make himself 
heard amid the cheers, he said: “I have to thank you 
very warmly for the welcome you have given to my 
wife and myself to-day. My wife has deserved this in 
the past, and I hope I may deserve it in the future.” 





Among the questions to be discussed at an Interna- 
tional Sanitary Congress which is to be held at the 
Trocadéro, from the 1st to the 10th of August, are the 
following: The Pollution of Rivers, the Adulteration 
of Food, Unhealthy Manufactures, Artisans’ Dwellings, 
and Isolation in Hospitals. 





The London coyrespondent of the New York Trib- 
tune writes: “‘There has been a curious outbreak of 
diphtheria and kindred diseases in the neighborhood 
where Professor Huxley lives, ordinarily a very healthy 
and pleasant one. The eudden spread of illness is 
traced to an improvement in the sysiem of drainage, 
carried out on a large scale—one of many blessings for 
which the long-suffering Londoner has to thank the 
municipal authorities, who bestow their surplus folly 
on their fellow-citizens.” 





Some ten thousand or more youthful Gothamites en- 
joyed the luxury of a cleansing swim on the recent day 
of opening the six public baths of this city. We wish 
we could say there were a dozen free baths in New 
York. 





About 12,000 looms in Fall River were remaining 
idle last week in consequence of the stoppage of a 
dozen or more mills. Not far from 4000 operatives 
are thrown out of employment from this cessation of 
the mills, 





The Royal Geographical Society has decided to send 
an exploring expedition from Zanzibar to the north- 
ern end of Lake Nyassa, and thence to the southern 
end of Tanganyika. The chief object of the expedi- 
tion will be to make accurate maps of the lake region. 





It is announced that the American Institute of In- 
struction will hold its meeting this year at the White 
Mountains, July 9, 10,11, and 12. The head-quarters 
are to be at Fabyan’s. 





The steamer Idaho, of the Williams & Guion Line, 
went ashore in a fog on June 1, near the Koningbeg 
Light-ship, on the coast of Ireland. A treacherous 
maze of reefs surrounds the Carrigmore Rock, off Sal- 
tee Island, and in the foggy gloom of the evening the 
steamer struck this rock. In about twenty-two min- 
utes she sank. There were not far from three hundred 
persons on board, including passengers, officers, and 
crew. Fortunately the boats furnished ample room 
for all, and the captain, officers, and men faithfully 
and courageously did their duty, so every soul was 
saved. This seems wonderful, in view of the fact that 
the Idaho sank 80 soon. Of course it was impossible 
to save baggage or cargo: all escaped with only what 
was about their persons. It is said that the captain 
was misled by an error in the compass, 








Hoop used to tell a story of a hypochondriac who 
was in the habit, two or three times a week, of believ- 
ing himself dying. On a certain occasion he was taken 
ill with one of his terrors while riding out in his gig 
and epee at the time to see in the road ahe 
his family physician riding in his carriage in the same 
direction, he applied the whip to hie horse to overtake 
the old doctor as soon as he possibly could. The doc- 
tor, however, seeing him coming, applied the whip to 
his own horse, and as he had a nag that was consid- 
ered a “* r,” they had a close time of it for about 
three miles. But the hypochondriac, driving a faster 
horse, finally came alongside of the doctor, and ex- 
claimed, “ Hang it, doctor, pull up—pull up instantly ! 
I am dying.” “I think you are,” cried the doctor; 
“T never saw any one going #o fast.” 





Even a barrel hoop will turn when trod upon. 





A Columbus man says he started thirty years ago to 
make $1,400,000. He has got the fourteen, but the 
ciphers bother him. 





When you see a young fellow who a year ago used 
to step ap and order lager for the crowd with the ut- 
most sang-froid, patiently trundling a baby carriage 
along the street on Sunday afternoon, and lookin 
chap-fallen in his last season's hat, don't it speak vol- 
umes for the reforming influence of woman's society ? 

=_ 

“T wish to ask the Court,” said a facetious lawyer, 
who had been called to the witness stand to testify as 
an ex +7 if Iam compeiled to come into this case 
in which have no personal interest, and give a le al 
opinion for nothing?” “ be yt nn certainly,” replied 
the < Jocees judge; “give it for what it is 
worth.” ; 








If twenty grains make a scrople, how many will 
make a doubt ? 


Cuaruzs (playfully). ‘How much really did that hat 
cost, Jennie ?” 
Janniz. “If xe really want to inepect the bills for 
my dry-goods, Charles, there is a way to do it.” 
[And what else could Vharles do but propose on 
the spot? , 








Wesu ta remedy for “‘ hazing” in colleges. When 
the students are caught at it, let the president give 
them a difficult task to study—lines from some of 
the poets. For instance, he might say to them, “Go 
Hom-er.” 





Tt was said of a lady who had just completed her 
twoscore years, and who played very loudly upon her 
iano, but never spoke of her age except in a whisper, 
; at she was forty upon her piano, but piano upon her 
lorty. 





Among the latest curiosities is a wet stone to sharp- 
en the water's edge. 





Worry Manavver.—The Duke of Grammont was 
the most witty courtier of his day. He entered one 
day the closet of the Cardinal Mazarin without being 
announced. His Eminence was amusing himself by 
jumping against the wall. To surprise a Prime Min- 
ister in so boyish an occupation was dangerous. A 
less skillful courtier might have stammered excuses 
and retired. But the duke entered briskiy, and cried, 
“T'll bet you one hundred crowns that I Jame —i od 
than your Eminence.” And the duke and cardinal be- 
gan to jump for their lives. Grammont took care to 
jump a few inches lower than the cardinal, and six 





months afterward was Marshal of France. 
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I.—A WOMAN ENTERS THE LISTS. 

ACCORDING to the probabilities of fate, Major 
Cupples and Margaret Blount would never have 

et. 
is Major Cupples, after many years of service in 
India, had retired to a small country-seat, known 
as Primrose Hall, in the Cumberland district of 
England, which he had recently inherited from 
an eccentric relative. Margaret Blount was a 
poor artist of Rome, who was fighting her battle 
of life alone and unaided—for the most part in 
silence. 

Major Cupples had entered upon his inherit- 
ance with the comfortable conviction that he had 
knocked about the world long enough, and should 
never again quit his native islk—a reasonable 
conclusion when the fact is taken into considera- 
tion that he was no longer young, having attained 
his sixtieth year, and, moreover, had a “ stiff leg,” 
such as rendered locomotion inconvenient. Mar- 
garet Blount had not left Italy for the past ten 
years, owing to a very light purse, and would have 
avoided visiting England had that of Fortunatus 
been laid at her feet. The lonely artist shrank 
from the parent land, perhaps with a little re- 
sentment at being so wholly forgotten as time 
rolled on. 

Major Cupples would not travel on the Conti- 
nent, Margaret Blount would not return to Eng- 
land, neither was aware of the existence of the 
other at the date of the opening of our story, 
and yet they were destined to meet. 

When Major Cupples had crossed the threshold 
of his new home, two years before, he had received 
also the mantle of his predecessor, together with 
lawn, park, shrubbery, and farm. It was such a 
ghostly, impalpable mantle that he did not feel 
it, but it clung to him nevertheless. The retired 
Indian officer, once a crack sportsman up in the 
hill stations as well as in the jungle, at all times 
a connoisseur of wines, tobacco, and curries, who 
had even appeared in his youth on the boards of 
that famous amateur theatre of Calcutta, sudden- 
ly developed into a student. The library at Prim- 
rose Hall was a good one, and the deceased rela- 
tive had devoted the leisure of his later years to 
coin-collecting. Major Cupples, imbued with a 
subtle enthusiasm, became also a collector of 
coins, spent days arranging those hoarded in cab- 
inets of the old house, and received with extraor- 
dinary interest little packages from London con- 
taining the heads of the Roman emperors on 
bronze, or the beautiful classical profile of Mi- 
nerva and Mercury on the silver of the Greek era. 

Happy is the gentleman of sixty years, with a 
stiff leg, who can discover a hobby of interest in 
a country home! Major Cupples was firmly seat- 
ed on his hobby at the expiration of a twelve- 
month, and had already earned a certain amount 
of reputation in the district. The most effectual 
means of introduction a stranger could bring to 
Primrose Hall was a piece of money in current 
use some hundreds or thousands of years ago. 
Major Cuppies would insist on detaining such a 
guest to dinner, when the conversation would nat- 
urally turn on the age of the world as traced by 
coins, and the probable duration of all those king- 
doms and empires which flourished long before 
the use of such “legal tender.” A countryman 
who had tramped over hill and dale to present 
our savant with a bit of battered and oxidized 
metal found in tilling the soil, after the manner 
of husbandmen in all lands, never departed emp- 
ty-handed, or without a plentiful refreshment of 
cold meat and beer. 

New-Year’s morning dawned of the year 1878. 
The Roman sky wore its deepest sapphire hue, 
the sunshine was brilliant, the air keen, and the 
city fountains had been adorned by the frosty 
night with necklaces of icicles which sparkled 
like diamonds. 

Margaret Blount lived nearest the sky on one 
of those narrow streets adjacent to the Via Mar- 
gutta. To reach her abode one must climb the 
interminable flights of a Roman house until the 
last step terminated on a sort of landing before 
the trap-door leading to the roof. In fact, sae 
dwelt on the roof, had lived here for ten long 
years, and loved, with the attachment of the hu- 
man vine, the parapets, the neighboring church 
tower, the very stones of the buildings. Her airy 
residence was by no means lonely. On one side 
her two rooms faced the south, on the other lived 
the porter and his somewhat numerous family, 
while the wide space of roof between was usually 
adorned with the wet linen washed by the por- 
ter’s wife and mother-in-law. 

At night the porter closed and locked the trap- 
door, with the. aspect of bidding defiance to the 
rest of the house until morning. Margaret Blount 
had a second key, hanging on a nail, but she did 
not use it, simply because she never went out in 
the evening. It was far from being a stylish 

residence ; fashionable ladies were not likely to 
discover it at all, much less attend here after- 
noon receptions. It was only a roof with some 
rooms built on it, like the deck cabins of prim- 
itive steamboats, where clothes dried on lines, a 
colony of hens strutted about, and the fresh 
laughter of the porter’s children echoed all day 
long. The fierce sun of summer smote upon it, 
driving away the artist to the Alban Hills for a 
time, and the chill blast of winter threatened the 
window-sashes ; but she loved the spot where she 
had hoped and waited, worked and suffered, far 
too well to exchange it for any other. Sometimes 
she fancied herself like Robinson Crusoe, dwell- 
ing isolated with her dog and parrot, for the few 
friends she had ever made had dropped away si- 
lently, like dead leaves. 

At eight o’clock she came out: on her terrace 
to inhale the freshness of the morning. It was 
New-Year’s Day! A little orange-tree, sheltered 
by the wall, bore several balls of golden fruit ; 
pots of fuchsias bloomed above a mass of delicate 
green, starred with vivid pendent blossoms. The 








fat poodle, Bello, fresh from his bath, and wit) a 


Margaret Blount shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and gazed out over the wonderful city, 
which represented her world—a world ample, 
complete, and inexhaustible to the artist soul. 
She was a pale, slender woman of forty, self- 
possessed, quiet, sedate, her hair threaded with 
silver, her blue eyes unquiet, troubled, perhaps a 
little doubtful, as if seeking something. What 
the blue eyes had sought so long might be hap- 
piness or success, for they had found neither in 
this life. Adversity and solitude had not soured 
her nature, however, for the porter’s children ran 
across to wish her a “ buona festa,” receiving a 
kiss, and each a gift of dolls and sugar-plums. 
Bello the poodle looked on with a surly disap- 
proval of these proceedings, and kept his plump, 
pink body, covered with fringes of silky hair, well 
out of reach of childish fingers the while with 
such sagacity as became a middle-aged dog of 
experience. Pietro the parrot also darted down 
jealously to warn off, with shrill clamor, a hen 
that had advanced beyond its own territory, with 
neck craned and claw uplifted, to see if dolls and 
sugar-plums on a holiday for the porter’s chil- 
dren might possibly be accompanied by stray 
grains of maize for a worthy fowl that laid the 
fresh eggs. Margaret Blount felt very happy— 
almost gay. A new year had opened. Who 
knows what the months may unfold? Perhaps 
the fine weather occasioned this exhilaration, or 
the greetings of the pretty caressing children, 
her neighbors. 

Every one awaits his opportunity with vague 
expectation, such as Margaret Blount experienced 
when she returned in-doors. Did not Dean Swift, 
a penniless student, gaze out of the window of 
Trinity College in hopes that the sailor crossing 
the court at the moment was in search of him- 
self? Was not the seaman actually the bearer 
of a purse of silver coin sent by his cousin, the 
Lisbon merehant ? 

Margaret Blount, humming a song, entered her 
studio, turned her picture to the light, and took 
up her palette. A shadow fell across the win- 
dow; Bello barked furiously. She glanced up 
from her work. Behold! the little Annunciata, 
baby and pet of the porter’s household, in tat- 
tered pink pinafore, with tangled curls falling 
over the sparkling black eyes, and the rosy face 
dimpled with smiles, grandmother, mother, and 
the elder children in the background! Annunci- 
ata advances alone on an important mission with 
the fearless grace of Italian childhood. “What 
is it, carina?” demanded the artist, dipping her 
brush into the mingling colors of the palette. 
Annunciata held in one tiny fist a bouquet for 
the Signora Inglese, and in the other a letter. 
The baby is old enough to deliver a letter. Fam- 
ily pride at the window nods and chuckles over 
the notable circumstance. 

As for Margaret Blount, she grew red and pale. 
Letters came to her so very seldom! She read 
this one breathlessly, and with swift reaction of 
chill disappcintment. What had she expected ? 
It was from Geoffrey Blount, her cousin and sole 
surviving relative. He was a dry, unsympathetic 
man, a solicitor in a country town, who had urged 
her to seek the post of governess or housekeeper, 
after her mother’s death here in Rome, rather 
than “turn artist,” as he expressed it, unless she 
was sure of obtaining employment from shops in 
painting boxes and fans. It was the harsh and 
practical advice of the business man. Margaret 
had scorned and spurned it. 

Her face assumed a strange expression of ri- 
gidity. She threw down the letter, rose suddenly, 
and, swayed by an irresistible impulse, sought 
the inner room, where a high shelf above the bed 
held several books, and an old cracked china jar 
su as bulbs are placed in to bud. She climbed 
oy «a chair, removed the jar carefully, and over- 
@rned it in her lap. Several tiny boxes rolled 
out, and a jewel-case. Margaret touched the 
spring of the case with a reluctant finger, the lid 
opened, and valuable jewels were revealed—dia- 
monds and emeralds in an old-fashioned setting. 
Then she fell on her knees, clasping the case 
close, and prayed earnestly that poverty might 
not lead her to part with these gems which had 
been worn by her mother on her wedding day. 
Even such sacrifice was better than seeking as- 
sistance from Cousin Geoffrey, however. He had 
withheld all sympathy and interest from this 
friendless kinswoman so long she did not feel 
the loss with excessive bitterness here, for all 
Rome belonged to her—the bountiful and benign 
mother of weary souls. Her father, a ruined 
speculator, had hovered on the border of Bou- 
logne and Calais ; her mother had spent her last 
days in the milder climate of Italy. Margaret 
had lived since on the sale of remaining jewels 
and valuables. Occasionally she obtained pupils 
for a winter ; one of her little sketches attracted 
a purchaser in a shop window. She had neither 
friends nor patrons, and as an artist no fame. 

The clamor of her pets recalled her to the stu- 
dio. The open letter had fallen on the floor. 
Pietro the parrot had hopped on it, while Bello 
barked roguishly at his comrade. Margaret took 
up the letter again, a little ashamed of her recent 
petulance. Cousin Geoffrey asked a service of 
her, for which he would pay. Would she person- 
ally inquire at the Vatican Mint if the medal 
struck by Gregory XIII. in commemoration of the 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew still formed a por- 
tion of the papal collection ? Also, if a duplicate 
could be obtained and sent him in England ? 
Margaret's lip curled slightly. Oh yes, she would 
perform this trifling service for Cousin Geoffrey, 
who remembered her when—a St. Bartholomew 
Medal was needed. 

Next morning a slender woman attired in black, 
and followed sedately by a little white dog, ap- 
peared in the streets of Rome. She knew nothing 
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of coins, and doubted if she could gain admission 
to the Papal Mint without preliminary interviews 
with some “ monsignore” in authority. First she 
made inquiries in the shops of various collectors, 
obtained only the most unsatisfactory results, 
and then decided to seek a connoisseur, to whom 
she was directed by one of the shop-men. The 
connoisseur kept her waiting an hour while he 
ate his breakfast, and then met her question with 
the most voluble explanations, which lasted an- 
other hour, and called into action the play of every 
feature of his face, every muscle of his South- 
ern body. If the visit to the shops was unsatis- 
factory, that to the amateur collector was suffi- 
ciently decisive. No such medal existed. Should 
he not know? The French coin of King Charles 
IX. was the only memorial of St. Bartholomew. 

Margaret Blount returned home and seated her- 
self at her desk to write Cousin Geoffrey. With 
the pen hovering over the sheet she paused. Stay! 
she had taken the word of others instead of in- 
forming herself. The connoisseur must know ! 
She possessed that curious tenacity and steadi- 
ness of purpose so often discoverable in very quiet 
women. 

The following morning the omhibus deposited 
her in the piazza of St. Peter. She crossed be- 
fore the basilica, passed around the side, and gain- 
ed the rear. The Vatican and vast church bask- 
ed in the radiance of morning, undisturbed by the 
events soon to overshadow both. At each portal 
was the fringe of Swiss Guards, while a line of 
carriages containing tourists crawled up the slope 
of pavement to the entrance of the museum. 

“Where is the Mint?” demanded Margaret 
Blount, quite boldly, of a guard. 

The guard pointed to the row of inferior buildings 
on the left, reached by a ragged lane, surround- 
ed by the débris of labor and patches of vegeta- 
ble gardens. She mounted the slope, rang at the 
door indicated, was admitted by a civil porter, and 
ascended to the first floor. The building resound- 
ed with the hum of machinery; a great wheel re- 
volved on one side. Margaret was puzzled that 
the porter demanded no pass, and so readily ad- 
mitted a stranger. She next found herself in an 
office, with a show-case full of medals, and a court- 
eous superintendent ready to serve her. The solu- 
tion of all was that the Italian government have 
taken possession of the Vatican Mint, where each 
medal is duplicated in bronze or silver, and sold 
according to a tariff rate. : 

Margaret received the beautiful St. Bartholo- 
mew Medal without difficulty, and paid for it 
eleven soldi. On one side the head of Gregory 
XIIL, Hugo Buoncompagno, of Bologna, con- 
fronted her; on the reverse an angel, with drawn 
sword in one hand and cross upheld in the other, 
drove from Paradise a throng of affrighted and 
falling warriors in armor. It was thus that the 
French king expelled from earth those enemies 
of his Holiness, the Protestants, on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew. Why had the connoisseur taken 
such pains to assure her that no such papal med- 
al existed? She never knew. 

What a field of interest to the student did that 
single show-case of the mint reveal! Here was 
a large disk of burnished metal bearing the por- 
trait of Paul IV., Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, thin, 
with deep-set eyes, the powerful, furious, wrong- 
headed old man of seventy-nine, whose beverage 


guerra,” over which he annihilated his enemies 
with words; who played the game of politics, 
hating Spain, favoring France, intriguing with 
both, until the Duke of Alva appeared before 
Rome one day. When Elizabeth sent him notice 
of her accession, Paul stubbornly replied that she 
must first submit her claims to sovereignty to his 
judgment. Elizabeth laughed, and England was 
lost. The reverse of the medal represents Christ 
driving the money-changers from the Temple— 
emblematic of the Pope’s reforms. Here is Pius 
III., aquiline, hollow-cheeked, with richly em- 
broidered collar; on the reverse, the crescent of 
the Piccolomini of Siena and the papal keys. 
Here is Marcellus II., of holy life, who reigned 
only twenty-two days; and here Julius III., who, 
as Cardinal Monte, proposed himself for the next 
Pope, and later delighted to plant the trees of 
that famous villa just outside the Porta del Po- 
polo. Clement VIIL., grave, large, affable; Inno- 
cent X., the weak, ruled by his sister-in-law Dame 
Olympia; even that Sixtus V. whose father, firm 
in the faith of his future glory, used to bid the 
neighbors kiss the baby’s foot, as sometime Pope 
—all these Margaret Blount could have sent to 
Cousin Geoffrey for the asking. 

She went home, put the medal in a stout en- 
velope, registered it at the post-office, and re- 
sumed her usual avocations. Cousin Geoffrey’s 
acknowledgments came by return of mail, and 
were almost effusive. He was glad to obtain the 
medal for his client Major Cupples. This was 
the first time Margaret Blount ever heard the 
name of Major Cupples. 


IL—HOW IT WAS WON. 


The St. Bartholomew Medal arrived safely at 
Primrose Hall. Margaret Blount, on her roof at 
Rome, could not divine the interest its advent 
occasioned. Not only was the quiet routine of 
country life rippled by the circumstance, but the 
enthusiasm of the collector received a fresh stim- 
ulus. Who save Cousin Geoffrey brought the 
package, gratified to be the person of service in 
the matter to a new client? Cousin Geoffrey 
would fain take all the credit of the purchase to 
himself, while deprecating his own efficiency. It 
was a mere trifle. When the major had express- 
ed a desire to buy a St. Bartholomew Medal, he 
had bethought him of a relative long resident at 
Rome, who could search in the Vatican Mint. 
Ah! was the relative also a collector? No, a 
lady. 

“ Dear me, what a clever woman she must be!” 
exclaimed the major, briskly. 





Of course Cousin Geoffrey was detained to 
dinner. 


| 


When local topics of conversation had | 


been exhausted, the major’s though 

the clever woman at ens ah ae 
medal, as a subject of discussion most egvecehie 
to her kinsman Geoffrey. How little Sieaten 
did Cousin Geoffrey actually feel! Margaret, at 
all times an obstinate creature, had served him 
to gratify the whim of a rich man. If she ever 
came to want, as she must do sooner or later, he 
anticipated extending to her the Christian charit 
of a blood-relation. In the mean while she teak 
her own course. 

} ad Your relative lives at Rome, eh? She is an 
ne perhaps,” said the major, sipping his glass 

“Not an invalid,” replied Cousin Geoffrey 
somewhat dryly; “she is a student of art—in 
fact, an artist.” 

“Pray express my acknowled 
kindness,” said the en elie 

This turn of conversation was most irksome to 
the guest, and the more brief his responses the 
more abrupt and persistent became the questions 
of his host. The fact of the matter was that 
the first desultory inquiries of the collector had 
resulted in a sudden curiosity to form a picture 
of this woman at Rome clear to his own mind 
Margaret Blount was the human being attached 
to a St. Bartholomew Medal in the estimation of 
Major Cupples. Was she young or old? How 
many years had she studied at Rome? Did she 
paint well? What was her spécialité? Could he 
not see her pictures at Cousin Geoffrey’s house ? 
He was not much of a judge of art, but he liked 
to look at a good collection. All these questions 
and more the afflicted Cousin Geoffrey was obliged 
to answer as best he might, moving uneasily on 
his chair, sighing deeply, and gaining time for a 
moment’s reflection while draining his wine-glass 
before stating what Margaret’s best vein of talent 
as an artist might be. He did not know. He 
had, indeed, never inquired. Her pictures did not 
find their way to London exhibitions—a fact which 
spoke for itself. 

Then ensued busy mornings at Primrose Hall, 
where the major pored over books of reference on 
the library shelves, and re-arranged his drawers 
of coins and medals. The setting of the St. Bar- 
tholomew Medal was a matter of grave consider- 
ation. Now it was made the centre of a case, 
with a circle of silver coins of the Italian cities 
placed around it ; again, it was consigned to the 
company of a Medici medallion and that of Ma- 
latesta of Rimini, with a quaint picture of his 
feudal towers on the reverse. 

One day the major closed his cases, locked 
them, and went to London. 

Up on her roof Margaret Blount worked and 
waited, her face growing thin, her blue eyes 
dwelling ever more anxiously on the task before 
her, in the dread of a future she scarcely dared 
to anticipate. Below there in the city were dark 
and crooked streets in which poverty might so 
readily ingulf one; beyond the line of sapphire- 
tinted hills on the horizon was a cold, unfriendly 
England and Cousin Geoffrey. The season had 
been a bad one; she had obtained no pupils in 
the families frequenting Rome for the winter, 
and her sketches in the shop windows had not 
sold. When the next quarter of rent came due 
she must part with the remaining jewels of her 
mother to defray the expense, unless unexpected 
good fortune befell her in the mean time. That 
was approaching very near the end. The end? 

The artist sighed, and surveyed the picture she 
had just completed. So self-absorbed and iso- 
lated was her existence that the great events 
transpiring in Rome startled without arresting 
her usual train of painful reflections. The King 
had died in January, and now the Pope was dead ; 
the surging hum of multitudes rose faintly to her 
ear. Atnight the porter brought wonderful news 
to the house-top, gleaned chiefly from the gossip 
of the town. The little children rehearsed to 
Margaret Blount the pageants and crowds which 
delighted them, with the true dramatic instinct 
of their race, gesticulating with their arms, stamp- 
ing their feet, lights and shadows of frowns rip- 
pling over their mobile features. If she went 
out, she was only a waif caught in the great sea 
of popular agitation, and escaped to her height 
again for refuge. 

The completed picture was a study of the great 
sala of the Colonna Palace in water-colors. It 
was her most ambitious work. Margaret Blount 
usually selected interiors, such quiet nooks as the 
chapels of old churches, where she was lost and 
unperceived while at her work. Spectators made 
her nervous and helpless. 

Palaces either attracted or repelled her, like 
people. She did not care for the mouldy, dilapi- 
dated Spada Palace, where modern officials pass 
through the hall dedicated to Pompey’s statue, 
the well-kept magnificence of the Doria, or the 
cold and stately Borghese. The Colonna won all 
her interest. In her picture one saw again the 
vast state apartment, with the glimpse of old 
Italian gardens at the further end; terrace and 
balustrade, set with busts, in a frame of green 
shrubbery; the floor of lustrous marbles, the 
steps broken by the French cannon-ball still 
resting on them, the red column on its superb 
pedestal, and the long windows through which 
the sunshine comes, each incased in polished 
stone as rich as veined agate, the crystal chande- 
liers sparkling like pyramids of diamonds. The 
brush of Margaret had lingered lovingly on the 
gilded escutcheons, cabinets, carvings, and great 
portraits on the upper wall; a warlike Colonna 
on horseback, by Van Dyck, with an angel bear- 
ing the family column in the clouds ; or a stately 
dame of the race in black velvet, with long pa- 
trician hands; and a little son, in russet and yel- 
low, standing before her. The glitter of gold, the 
sparkle of crystal, the blended beauty of mosaics, 
and that vista of state chamber Margaret had 
minutely and accurately reproduced. ae 

“TJ can do no more,” she thought, and laid aside 
her palette. 

Just then the poodle barked, and cocked one 
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ear. The porter’s wife appeared with a letter— 
actually another letter! Margaret read this one 
quietly; the color mounted to her cheek in a 
healthy glow; her eyes sparkled. She sat quite 
still when she had mastered the contents, with 
an incredulous smile hovering about her lips, like 
a person afraid of awakening from a delightful 
dream. Pietro the parrot hopped on her shoul- 
der, and made several guttural remarks in her 
ear. She did not hear. Bello the poodle came 
and sat on his hind-legs—always an act of espe- 
cial favor—thrusting out a tiny red tongue. She 
did not see. Ah, how many years she seemed 
to have waited for the envelope between her 
fingers ! 

The letter was from a stranger attached to one 
of the London galleries of exhibition. He in- 
quired if she had no pictures to exhibit this year, 
and also stated that if she consigned such to his 
care, he would willingly attend to the requisite 
framing, possible sale, and submit them to the 
committee of approval. Margaret Blount had 
always lacked this channel to reach the public in 
other cities—an exhibitor. Here one proposed 
himself, as an ardent wish is granted by the 
stroke of a fairy’s wand. How did the corre- 
spondent learn her address? Here she gave to 
her head a little toss, expressive of a pardonable 
self-complacency. How could she divine where 
the seeds her sketches scattered in the shop win- 
dows had drifted by this time ? 

The dog and parrot were neglected while that 
glowing picture of the Colonna Palace was placed 
tenderly between sheets of delicate tissue-paper 
and then stanch boards. The little craft was 
launched safely, and followed anxiously by that 
lonely woman on the house-top in dread of ship- 
wreck. Oh, the hopes and fears! oh, the con- 
flicting thoughts, conjectures, surmises, in sleep- 
less nights and long, silent days! The unknown 
was approaching very near the threshold—very 
near—could Margaret have recognized it in her 
own troubled heart-throbs and suspense. 

Two weeks later the fairy’s wand was again 
waved. The art agent had sold her picture be- 
fore the exhibition, and inclosed a draft for one 
hundred pounds. Never was the Roman sky so 
blue, with soft depths toward the horizon, never 
had such a flood of golden sunshine rained down 
on the Eternal City. At first Margaret Blount 
sobbed and laughed, could see nothing because 
of the dazzling stars which seemed to dart through 
her brain and flicker before her eyes. The other 
residents of the roof soon became aware of the 
advent of good fortune; the porter’s wife and 
mother nodded and laughed while wringing the 
clothes, and the children speedily enjoyed a feast. 
The very hens flapped their wings with an aspect 
of intelligence. When one’s heart is very full 
of gratitude, one’s neighbors inevitably share it. 
Margaret hugged the poodle until it yelped with 
indignation, and bestowed on the parrot a surfeit 
of sugar. Outside the window her terrace bloom- 
ed with a dewy freshness and fragrance she had 
never before observed; the tiny orange-tree was 
powdered with blossoms ; the fuchsia sprays quiv- 
ered in the light breeze. 

Spring, the Roman spring, was approaching, 
all light, hope, and balmy softness. Margaret 
Blount found promise in sky and earth. Her 
mother’s jewels, the diamonds up in the cracked 
china jar, might remain there for a time lon- 
ger. The crisp note of a hundred pounds had 
driven away the wolf. 

Some weeks later a gentleman entered the 
black door of the building where Margaret Blount 
lived, was inspected by the porter seated in his lit- 
tle box partitioned off at the foot of the staircase, 
and directed to ascend. The stranger did ascend 
accordingly, with the aid of a cane, some difficulty 
in locomotion, and many grumbling remarks ad- 
dressed to the wall or the story above, peculiar to 
eccentric individuals when no longer young. At 
each landing he paused to remove his hat, wipe 
his brow, and pant for breath, then the cane 
tapped steadily on the flight above. Finally, the 
roof was gained—the roof visible in its most un- 
sightly aspect on a rainy day, with party-colored 
raiment hanging on the line, the porter’s children 
rioting in the puddles, and a frightful disorder 
incident to heaping together heterogeneous arti- 
cles out of the wet under protecting eaves. To 
be sure, one corner was neatly kept, with a little 
orange-tree against the wall, its yellow balls of 
fruit rain-washed. The aspect of this lofty abode 
disconcerted the visitor. He turned back, believ- 
ing that he had made a mistake, until he saw 
on the side of the door a modest card bearing 
the name of Margaret Blount. “ Bless my soul! 
what a place to live!” he exclaimed. Then he 
picked his way across the roof to the door of the 
studio, the porter’s family watching him with the 
most lively curiosity. His unexpected advent 
created confusion in the dominions of Margaret 
Blount. The parrot flew up in the air with harsh 
cries ; the poodle launched into such a frenzy of 
barking that he whirled about like a top, and re- 
tired under a sofa. 

““Madam, would you advise me to make a col- 
lection of papal medals at the Vatican Mint?” 
he demanded, abruptly. 

“Tf they interest you,” she replied, quietly. 

Then he introduced himself, accepted the chair 
proffered him, and they looked at each other. 

“What a handsome old gentleman!” thought 
Margaret, admiring his tall, erect figure, with the 
unmistakable military bearing, bronzed complex- 
ion, and snowy beard. 

“T supposed she was an old woman,” reflected 
Major Cupples. 

Margaret was not the same person : color glow- 
ed in her face, rendering it more soft and youth- 
ful; her step was almost assured; her appear- 
ance cheerful. A little success had wrought this 
magical change so apparent to all about her. As 
if in honor of this visit, she actually wore a rose 
in the knot of ribbon at her throat, and her at- 
tire—neat, dainty, possibly a trifle prim—had none 
of the artistic negligence which the major antici- 














pated with the extreme of aversion. Evidently 
she was not made for an artist, he reasoned. 

Major Cupples had come all the way to Rome 
in pursuit of coins and medals; the spring tour 
would benefit his health. His first resolve was 
to find Margaret Blount and consult her. Was 
she not the clever woman who bought the St. 
Bartholomew Medal ? 

He did not return to England that summer. It 
is a remarkable fact that he sought a mineral 
bath of Tuscany for his rheumatism, where Mar- 
garet Blount also spent the warm months study- 
ing the beauties of the Apennine scenery. 

In the autumn Cousin Geoffrey received a let- 
ter from his absent client requesting that he 
should come to London for the purpose of giving 
away his kinswoman Margaret Blount, the lady 
having consented to marry Major Cupples and 
become mistress of Primrose Hall. Cousin Geof- 
frey’s astonishment deprived him of sleep and 
appetite for twenty-four hours. He went to Lon- 
don, however, was very attentive to a pretty, faded 
bride, attired in sober colors, but wearing jewels 
in an antique setting. These were the relics left 
in the cracked china jar so long, and which now 
formed a diamond bridge to the peaceful future. 

There arrived at Primrose Hall a new mistress, 
bringing a fat poodle of suspicious disposition, 
and a parrot with decided opinions of its own. 
This new mistress, still incredulous of her happi- 
ness, was not slow to make a discovery. A pic- 
ture representing the interior of the state apart- 
ment of the Colonna Palace hung on the wall, 
and below it a bronze medal, also framed, com- 
memorative of St. Bartholomew. Major Cupples 
had been instrumental in sending for this chef- 
d’euvre, which he bought on its arrival in London. 

Margaret gazed at it, her eyes full of tears. 
Her little bubble of vanity as an artist burst: 
she laid aside the brush and palette forever. 

Up there on the Roman roof the porter’s chil- 
dren throve, the clothes still fluttered on lines, 
the fowls strutted, but the Signora Inglese, with 
her gentle smile, her pets, and orange-tree, had 
vanished. Her successor was a Brazilian art stu- 
dent, swarthy, and with the long black hair of an 
Indian ; pipes and cigar ashes strewed the terrace ; 
heads in chalk and crayon adorned the walls, 
from which the neat little water-color sketches 
of the former occupant had faded like her own 
presence. 

This change, swift, unexpected, and beautiful, 
had all been occasioned by a St. Bartholomew 
Medal. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Harper's “Library of American Fiction,” de- 
voted exclusively, as the name implies, to the pro- 
ductions of American writers, commences with two 
remarkable novels—one, Esther Pennefather, by 
ALICE Perry, a new name in literature; the other, 
Justine’s Lovers, by an author who for the present 
prefers to remain unknown. Both novels have 
arrested public attention in a very marked man- 
ner; and even the unfavorable judgments pro- 
nounced upon them by a portion of the press 
show them to possess a power, originality, and 
individual character which lift them above the 
range of ordinary novels, Esther Pennefather is 
not a “pleasant” story. It deals with charac- 
ters, situations, and emotions not often encoun- 
tered in real life, but none the less actual and 
genuine; while the force with which they are 
portrayed, the graphic word-painting of charac- 
ter, the interest with which the various person- 
ages of the story are invested, lend a. strange 
fascination to the narrative, and keep the reader’s 
attention fixed from the beginning to the end. 
Admitting that the general tone of the novel is 
morbid, the bright and happy episode of Elsie’s 
love story, which is skillfully introduced as a 
contrast to the sombre gloom that overshadows 
most of the other characters, can not fail to make 
the moral impression of the whole entirely unex- 
ceptionable. The only happy persons in the story 
are Elsie and her lover, whose lives are pure, 
healthful, and serene, unmarred by morbid pas- 
sions, unmixed with sin; and this is the lesson 
which the novel was designed to teach, and which 
is enforced by the best means known to art—that 
of powerfully drawn contrasts. 

—Justine’s Lovers, the second novel in the 
American series, is a bright and sparkling love 
story, with an ingenious plot and an array of 
well-drawn characters. We are not at liberty to 
break the author’s incognito, but it is a story 
which will make its way into the affections of the 
public without the prestige of a popular name. 
Some reviewers will be surprised, when the time 
for the disclosure comes, at the wildness of their 
surmises as to the authorship, and the irrelevancy 
of their comments. 

— The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General Guide, 
by Cuarves Hattock (“ Forest and Stream” Pub- 
lishing Company), is one of the best and most 
comprehensive books of the kind ever given to 
the public. It has already been noticed in the 
Weekly ; but in the interest of the large number 
of persons who will soon depart for the country 
on summer sports intent, we mention it again. 
It contains several beautifully engraved maps, 
showing the different sporting regions of the 
United States and Canada, and besides affording 
all the information which a sportsman may re- 
quire in regard to equipment, camping out, game, 
etc., it may be used as a guide-book by tourists 
who never handle rod or gun, and who only wish 
to know the general character of the regions they 
may visit. As a book of reference on all matters 
relating to camping out and life in the fields and 
woods it is without a rival. 

—The first and second parts of The Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians, edited by GrorGE 
Grove, D.C.L., and published by Macmillan & Co., 
have appeared. The work, which will be com- 
pleted in about twelve quarterly parts, promises 
to be one of great interest and value, which no 
one who cares to know about music and its his- 
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tory will be without. The most eminent writers 
are employed in preparing it, the typographical 
appearance is excellent, and its pages are adorned 
with portraits and other illustrations. 

—Cuar_es Reaper's interesting and valuable 
letters to Harper's Weekly on “ The Coming Man” 
have been collected and published in “ Harper’s 
Half-hour Series.” These letters created <a 
traordinary excitement in this country and in Eng- 
land, and our readers will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity now afforded to obtain them in this neat 
and attractive form. 

—In establishing the “Franklin Square Li- 
brary” Harper & Brothers designed to supply 
the great demand for inexpensive reading with a 
series of works by the best English authors at a 
price which would bring them within the reach 
of every one. Four numbers, each complete in 
itself, have already appeared, printed on good 
paper, and in clear, readable type. These are: 
Is He Popenjoy? by Antuony Troivore ; History 
of a Crime, by Victor Hugo; Paul Knox Pitman, 
by J. B. Harwoop; and 7'he Russians of To-day, 
by the author of The Member for Paris. With 
the exception of the first, whieh is published at 
fifteen cents, these popular works may be pur- 
chased at the low price of ten cents each. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


JUNE. 
Sunday, 23.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 24.—St. John the Baptist. 
Saturday, 29.—St. Peter. 
Sunday, 30.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue late Earl Russe. received from his coun- 
trymen only a few days before his decease an ex- 
ression of their appreciation of his public serv- 
ces which must have been very grateful to his 
feelings. On May 9 occurred the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test acts, by which English Non-conformists 
had been oppressed from the time of the SruaRT 
kings. Under their operation all Non-conform- 
ists were effectually excluded from public office. 
No important public position could be held un- 
less the incumbent took the Lord’s Supper ac- 
cording to the forms of the Church of England. 
These acts had lost much of their force before 
their pon but to Earl Russe._u wen 2 the 
honor of sweeping them from the statute-books 
by his motion submitted to Parliament February 

, 1828, and carried May 9 of that year. 

On the 9th of May of this year a deputation 
called on Farl Russevt, at his home near Lon- 
don, to present to him an address adopted at an 
enthusiastic meeting held in Mr. SpuRGEON’s 
Tabernacle the night before. The earl was too 
ill to receive the deputies ; his place was, how- 
ever, well — by his wife, who read an ap- 
propriate acknowledgment. A few days after 
this interesting event the earl died. e heard 
in these words of approval from his countrymen 
the first notes of those tributes of honor which 
posterity will pay to his memory. 





The Presbyterian General Assembly adjourned 
on May 28, after a short and harmonious session. 
Much work was, however, done. The appeal of 
the Rev. I. M. Ses, of Newark, was decided 
against the appellant. Mr. See had permitted 
women to occupy his pulpit, and had for so 
doing been condemned by Presbytery and Synod. 
The vote stood—to sustain the appeal, 85; to 
sustain in part,71; not to sustain, 201. So the 
General Assembly declines to permit women to 
address mixed congregations. A plan of re- 
duced representation was adop and sent 
down to the Presbyteries. It enacts that there 
shall be one Commissioner from each Presbytery 
containing not more than 2500 ministers and 
communicants combined ; two from every Pres- 
bytery having more than 2500 and not more than 
5000 ministers and members; and so on, addin, 
one Commissioner for every 2500 ministers an 
members. The next Assembly will meet at Sar- 
atoga, and will pay its own way; for this pur- 
pose the sum of two cents ’? member is as- 
sessed upon the entire Church. 





The latest reports from Rome in relation to 
the health of the Pope are very unfavorable. A 
recent dispatch describes him as “‘ distressed in 
mind by the plots and cabals designed to pre- 
vent the reforms he proposes.”’ 





The Liberationists of England, who have un- 
dertaken the task of disestablishing the state 
Church, are in the very best of spirits. Not- 
withstanding the absorbing interest of the East- 
ern question, they have, during the year ending 
May 1, held 930 lectures and public meetings, 
and have called into their service 100 public 
speakers. In nearly every Parliamentary bor- 
ough a council of the society has been formed. 
The demonstration of the success of disestab- 
lishment in Ireland is greatly enforcing the ar- 
guments of the orators and writers of the socie- 
ty. Attheanniversary, held on May 8, one of the 
most vigorous of the speeches of the occasion 
was delivered by GoLDWIN SmiTH. The societ. 
spends about $75,000 yearly in carrying its wor 
forward. 





The Baptists of England make a fine showing 
for their foreign mission work during the year 
1877. The total receipts were £50,068, which 
was £7540 above the receipts of the year pre- 
ceding. It was reported at the annual meetings 
held 5 London early in May that the Baptists 
of England had increased 200 per cent. in twenty 
years. In 1857 the number of communicants re- 
ported was 86,407; in 1878 it is 269,800. 





“ An Israelite indeed !”” will be the spontane- 
ous tribute to the memory of the Rev. 8. M. 
Isaacs from all who knew him. Mr. Isaacs fill- 
ed an important position in the Jewish commn- 
nity, and rendered valuable services to the church- 
es of that ancient faith. He was the first rabbi 
in New York to preach in the English language, 
and for nearly forty years ministered to the con- 

regation now worshipping in the West Forty- 
ourth Street Synagogue. He was one of the 
founders of the ‘“‘ Board of Delegates of Ameri- 
can Israelites,’’ and one of the projectors of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital. The Jewish Messenger, of 
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which he was editor, has, by its dignity and char- 
ity for all men, won the esteem of Christian as 
well as Jewish readers. For Mr. Isaacs was 
broad in his sympathies; he numbered rm 
his friends good men of all creeds, and goo 
men of all creeds have given expression to their 
high appreciation of his character and life. 





The ANTONELLI will case is expected to make 
farther progress in the month of June. The last 
decision of the court was that the Countess 
LAMBERTINI might offer testimony to prove her 
paternity. The ANTONELLI lawyers have ap- 
pealed from this decision. It is expected that 
the testimony of one hundred and fifty witness- 
es will be taken. The countess’s lawyers esti- 
mate the value of the estate left by the cardinal 
secretary at ten million francs. 





Lord PENZANCE has again ordered a commit- 
ment to prison for contempt of his court. The 
offender in this instance is the Rev. Mr. Ep- 
WARDS, who has refused to appear and answer 
the charge of indulging in ritualistic practices. 
The Rev. A. H. Mackonocuig, of 8t. Albans, 
London, has been sentenced to suspension awd 
deprivation of his benefice for three years. Mr. 
MACKONOCHIE has refused to obey the moni- 
tions given him. The style of worship and 
ornamentation adopted by this clergyman has 
often been described. He had intimated very 
plainly his purpose not to obey the order to 
change it. Suspension and deprivation have 
not apparently diminished either the numbers 
or the zeal of the English ritualists. 





Among the important conventions. held this 
spring was one of the United Brethren in Christ, 
which opened in Dayton, Qhio, May 21, and con- 
tinued in session for several days. Its object was 
to liberalize the constitution of the Church by 
securing lay representation in the General Con- 
ference, a moditication of the law against secret 
societies, and a better position for unofficial 
journalism. The resolutions adopted called 
strongly for all these concessions. The union 
of the United Brethren with the Albright Meth- 
odists was also advocated. The members of the 
Convention determined to establish an unofficial 
paper for the propagation of their opinions. 





The report that Father Curct, the ex-Jesuit 
scholar and author, had been summoned to Rome 
has had an outcome which was not expected by 
those who insist that the policy of the new Pope 
will be liberal. Father Curci has gone to Rome, 
but only to make his submission. The surren- 
der is complete. ‘‘He deplores,’ is the lan- 
guage of his letter, ‘‘all the bitterness caused 
by his writings and acts to your Holiness and to 
your predecessor, having always nourished the 
sincerest sentiments of filial homage and most 
docile obedience to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, to 
whom he submits his judgment as to the only 
legitimate and competent judge of what apper- 
tains to the true benefit and advantage of the 
Church and the good of souls.”’ 





The London Missionary Society, which is sup- 
rted by Non-conformists, reports for the year 
ust closed receipts to the amount of £63,847, 
or, a and all other sources of in- 
come, £138,132. Besides its famous missions in 
the island of Madagascar, this society has estab- 
lished a successful mission at Lake Ngami, in 
Central Africa. The public discussion of the in- 
fluence of the “‘ Palace Church’’ in Madagascar 
upon the work of the society has, on the whole, 
done good. This Church, which is under the 
immediate control of the Queen and her Prime 
Minister, supervises 14 evangelists, 852 native 
preachers, 159 native schools, 9375 scholars, 159 
congregations, 22,880 native members, and 57,180 
adherents. Both the Queen and her minister 
have disclaimed any desire to exercise undue au- 
thority over the churches, in whose progress 
they evidently take a deep interest. 





After a painful suspense of six months, which 
have elapsed since the declaration of the Leices- 
ter Conference, the Congregational Union of 


sentative of the principles known as Evangelical. 
The Leicester resolutions, which were adopted 
by a company of Congregational ministers, pro- 
sed that theological dogma should not enter 
nto the terms of Church communion. At the 
spring meeting of the Union almost exclusive 
attention was given to this subject. The open- 
ing sermon was devoted to it. The debate upon 
it was adjourned in order to give opportunity 
for the freest expression of opinion. Finally 
the following declaration was adopted, only a 
few dissenting: ‘‘ That the Aanenbty appeals to 
the history of the Congregationalist churches 
pecuey as evidence that Congregationalists 
ave = regarded the acceptance of the facts 
and doctrines of the Evangelical faith, revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as an essential condition of religious 
communion in Congregational churches; and 
that among these have always been included the 
incarnation, the atoning sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, His resurrection, His ascension 
and mediatorial reign, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the renewal of men.” 





The corporate union of Christendom in a sin- 
gle Church one would think a dream beyond the 
possibility of realization, and yet there are ear- 
nest men, who are scholars too, in whose minds 
the dream is a waking vision. On May 14 a 
meeting for the promotion of this object was 
held at Keble College, Oxford, under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Bombay. It was expect- 
ed that representatives of the Roman, Greek, 
and Anglican churches would take part in the 
proceedings. Among the Church of England 
clergymen announced to be present were Canon 
Lrppon, the warden of Keble College, and the 
Chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln. The res- 
olutions to be considered were the following: 
“(1) That the advance of the infidel movement 
throughout Europe, and the actual or threaten- 
ed dissolution of the relations of church and 
state, constitute a fresh call on sincere believers 
to pray and labor earnestly for the reunion of 
Christendom in one faith and one fold; (2) that 
the accession of his Holiness Pope Lro IIL., 
and the re-awakening of life in Eastern Chris- 
tianity, afford at the present moment special 
grounds for renewed energy and hope; (3) that 
the ultimate aim and solution of the Oxford 
movement of 1833 must be sought in the resto- 





ration of the corporate unity of Christendom.” 


Great Britain has declared itself to be a repre- | 
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THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME!” 
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“HOME, SWEET HOME! 
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FIRST RESIDENCE IN THE BACKWOODS. 


GOLD-DIGGING IN CANADA, 


Tuose who are accustomed to think of Canada 
as a barren and dreary country with a most in- 
hospitable climate will be surprised to learn that 
in the matter of attracting emigrants this prov- 
ince has of late become a most prosperous and 
successful rival of the United States. Indeed, 
the rapid increase of population and settlements 
in Canada, and the growth of its cities and towns, 
are among the great marvels of the present cen- 
tury. As an English writer remarks: “The 
growth of Canada in population has been over- 








looked in the scope of the wondering gaze which 
Europe has fixed on the development of the 
United States, although in fact the increase of 
Canadians in the land has been quite as astonish- 
ing as that of the Americans south of the St. 
Lawrence.” 

In regard to the climate of Canada the most 
erroneous opinions have prevailed. The so-called 
rigors of the Canadian winter, which are advanced 
as a serious objection to the country, are fre- 
quently less disagreeable than the moisture and 
dampness that prevail further south, while the 
heavy snow-falls are in every case a great benefit 
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MENDING 


to the farmer. The spring, which begins in the 
middle of April, is a season of unusual beauty, 
and the summer is prolific in agricultural and 
garden products. From the head of Lake Onta- 
rio, round by the Niagara frontier, and all along 
the Canadian shores of Lake Erie, the grape and 
peach grow Juxuriantly and ripen in the open air 
without the slightest artificial aid. The Island of 
Montreal is distinguished every where for the 
fine quality of its apples, and the Island of Or- 
leans, below Quebec, is equally celebrated for its 
plums. Over the whole of Canada the melon and 





the tomato acquire large dimensions and ripen 


STOCKINGS. 


fully in the open air, the seeds being planted in 
the soil toward the latter end of April, and the 
fruit gathered in September. As for the pump- 
kin and the squash, specimens weighing over 300 
pounds have been exhibited in the neighborhood 
of Toronto, Indian corn, hops, and tobacco are 
common crops, and yield fair returns, while hemp 
and flax are indigenows plants, and can be culti- 
vated to any extent in many parts of the province. 

The portion of Canada to which attention is 
directed in our sketches lies in the neighborhood 
of Lake Muskoka, in the Free Grant District—a 
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FIRST RESIDENCE IN THE BACKWOODS, 


GOLD-DIGGING IN CANADA, 


TuoseE who are accustomed to think of Canada 
as a barren and dreary country with a most in- 
hospitable climate will be surprised to learn that 
in the matter of attracting emigrants this prov- 
ince has of late become a most prosperous and 
successful rival of the United States. Indeed, 
the rapid increase of population and settlements 
in Canada, and the growth of its cities and towns, 
are among the great marvels of the present cen- 
tury. As an English writer remarks: “The 
growth of Canada in population has been over- 





looked in the scope of the wondering gaze which 
Europe has fixed on the development of the 
United States, although in fact the increase of 
Canadians in the land has been quite as astonish- 
ing as that of the Americans south of the St. 
Lawrence.” 

In regard to the climate of Canada the most 
erroneous opinions have prevailed. The so-called 
rigors of the Canadian winter, which are advanced 
as a serious objection to the country, are fre- 
quently less disagreeable than the moisture and 
dampness that prevail further south, while the 
heavy snow-falls are in every case a great benefit 
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MENDING STOCKINGS, 


to the farmer. The spring, which begins in the 
middle of April, is a season of unusual beauty, 
and the summer is prolific in agricultural and 
garden products. From the head of Lake Onta- 
rio, round by the Niagara frontier, and all along 
the Canadian shores of Lake Erie, the grape and 
peach grow Juxuriantly and ripen in the open air 
without the slightest artificial aid. The Island of 
Montreal is distinguished every where for the 
fine quality of its apples, and the Island of Or- 
leans, below Quebec, is equally celebrated for its 
plums. Over the whole of Canada the melon and 





AN EXCITING DISCOVERY—“IT’S GOLD!” . 


the tomato acquire large dimensions and ripen 








IN CANADA. 





fully in the open air, the seeds being planted in 
the soil toward the latter end of April, and the 
fruit gathered in September. As for the pump- 
kin and the squash, specimens weighing over 300 
pounds have been exhibited in the neighborhood 
of Toronto. Indian corn, hops, and tobacco are 
common crops, and yield fair returns, while hemp 
and flax are indigenous plants, and can be culti- 
vated to any extent in many parts of the province. 

The portion of Canada to which attention is 
directed in our sketches lies in the neighborhood 
of Lake Muskoka, in the Free Grant District—a 
most attractive place to settlers. Muskoka is 
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but one of a series of lakes affording a natural 
communication throughout the whole district. 
Lake Rousseau, lying just to the north, is an emi- 
resque sheet of water of irregular 
shape, with hilly well-wooded shores, and filled 
with islands. Lake St. Joseph, still further north, 
may boast of even greater beauty. The propor- 
tion of land capable of cultivation throughout 
the district is probably fifty per cent. In some 
sections it has been estimated at sixty or even 
seventy per cent. Settlers are frequently heard 
to say that the most stony districts are no worse 
than those parts of the old country from which 
they came, and if half the extent of a farm can 
be used for agricultural purposes, it is quite suf- 
ficient. The wooded half will supply the settler 
with materials for his out-buildings, barns, and 
fences, and with the all-important article of fuel. 
In the wildest parts, also, a rank grass grows 
freely round the stones, on which cattle feed well. 
Recently a new excitement has broken out in the 
district, investing the land with an enormous sup- 
posititious value. Gold has been found in small 
quantities ; but the doubt yet remains as to wheth- 
er it offers a sufficient inducement to tempt miners. 
One resident of the district writes us: 

“That gold lias been found in the Muskoka dis- 
trict is an indisputable fact, but whether in pay- 
ing quantities remains yet to be proved. It is to 
the interest of the finders to keep their good luck 
‘ dark,’ and hence the difficulty of obtaining trust- 
worthy information. Around the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Lake Rousseau the quartz looks most 
promising, and a near neighbor of mine is quite 
satisfied with numerous samples he has taken to 
Toronto for examination. My own ground also 
promises well, but I am striving to repress any 
undue excitement, as in these days the first duty 
of an emigrant is to look hard work in the face, 
and cast on one side the idea of making a fortune 
in a day.” 

The settlers in the Free Grant District employ 
the same means to get their houses raised as did 
our New England ancestors. First the logs must 
be procured one by one from the neighboring 
forest, and then, when enough are ready, a “ bee” 
is held, and all the neighbors round come to as- 
sist in raising the new dwelling. The “ bee” is 
popular; it affords a pleasant variety and excite- 
ment to the backwoods life; it appeals to the so- 
cial propensities ; it allows opportunities for dis- 
cussing new projects, soliciting good advice, and 
forming new friendships. Besides, every one 
who comes expects to have a bee himself. There 
is no knowing how soon he may want a crop 
brought in hastily, a shed raised, or even a new 
house built. A bee in the backwoods is the fé¢e, 
the club, the town-hall, the labor convention of 
the whole community. Usually at some neigh- 
bor’s house, opened for the occasion, there is 
a table well spread with pork and beans, good 
bread, and strong tea for the noonday meal. It 
is rarely or never the custom to offer ale or liquor 
on these occasions. The expense would be too 
great for most settlers, in the first place, and, in 
the second, the men meet for hard and serious 
work. 

Yet the life of these people is not dull or un- 
interesting, neither is there any element of dep- 
rivation about it. It is simple, but thoroughly 
enjoyable to those who have a taste for grappling 
with the wilderness. The native Canadians are 
not exclusive, and they nearly always sit at the 
same table with their servants and laborers. 
They eat meat twice and many of them thrice a 
day, the number of times being a matter of taste 
rather than economy. There being a great abun- 
dance of fruit, scarcely a cleared farm is without 
an orchard, the produce of which is consumed 
fresh in summer, and in the shape of sweetmeats 
in winter. Milk is very abundant even in the 
houses of recent settlers, for though there may 
be little pasture, “ browse,” or the tops of tree 
branches, takes the place of hay. One writer in 
speaking of these people says: “There is, per- 
haps, no class in the world who live better—I 
mean whe have a greater abundance of the com- 
forts of life—than men having cleared farms, 
and who know how to make a proper use of them, 
in Upper Canada, The imports of the country 
show that they dress not only well, but in many 
things expensively. You go into a church or a 
meeting-house in any part of the province which 
has been settled for fifteen or twenty years, and 
you are struck at once with the fabrics as well 
as the style of the dresses worn by both sexes, 
but especially by the young. The same shawls 
and bonnets and gowns which you see in cities 
are worn by the women, while the coats of the 
men are undistinguishable from those worn by 
professional men and merchants in towns. A 
circumstance which I witnessed some years ago 
in travelling from Simeoe to Brantford—two 
towns in the interior of the province—will serve 
to convey an idea of the taste as well as the 
means of enjoyment of these people. At an or- 
dinary meeting-house, in the centre of a rural 
settlement, and ten miles from a village or town, 
there were twenty-three pleasure-carriages, dou- 
ble and single, standing in waiting. The occa- 
sion was a quarterly meeting, and these were the 
conveyances of the farmers that came to attend 
it. Yet twenty years before, and this was a wil- 
derness ; twenty years before, and many of these 
people were working as laborers, and were not 
possessed of a pair of oxen; twenty years before, 
and these things exceeded even their brightest 
dreams of prosperity.” 

Altogether Canada offers a fair field to the em- 
igrant. According to calculations, between two 
and three hundred dollars will carry a man with 
a small family comfortably through his first win- 
ter and spring, the time of his chief difficulties. 
As for a young man, if he have a good constitu- 
tion and a taste for “roughing it,” he need not 
hesitate to start for the bush without any money 
whatever. He can get work enough on the first 
day to pay for his food. In the growing towns 
be can always earn some spare money, and there 


nently pictu 


are generally opportunities to assist some settler 
in clearing a plot, who will return the favor in 
kind. After five years’ occupation of his own 
hundred acres, he becomes their proprietor, and 
receives a patent establishing his right, which 
enables him to sell. In both the Canadian prov- 
inces the government is busily engaged in sur- 
veying and building new roads, and railway com- 
panies are finding it to their interest to run lines 
into the new country. In this way the land is 
made more valuable, the older settlers find their 
wealth increasing, and Canada becomes justified 
in its graceful cognomen, which comes from the 
Indian word Kanata, and signifies, when freely 
translated, a “land of homes.” 


TURKISH WIVES. 


First among Turkish social topics is that of 
the harem. The Koran allows a Mussulman to 
have four wives; and many persons have conse- 
quently imagined that polygamy is the rule in 
Turkey, whereas it is the exception. A Mussul- 
man may only have as many wives as he can 
keep in comfort ; and it is only the very rich who 
can afford to keep four. The middle-class Turks 
have only one wife apiece; the men of the low- 
est class are often obliged to remain single from 
not having the means to support a consort in the 
style which the Moslem law enjoins. Nothing 
can be more un-Turkish than the Mormon idea 
of accumulating a number of women to live un- 
der one roof, quarrelling in the kitchen and par- 
lor, and acting as household drudges for their 
husband. The Turkish wife is not a slave; the 
chief fault to find with her is that she has too 
lofty a sense of her own dignity. An advocate 
of female rights would have some difficulty in 
persuading her that her lot was pitiable: she has 
never envied the emancipation of Christian wom- 
en, whose free ways shock her ; while she has no- 
ticed that they get much less respect from the 
men of their faith than that which is invariably 
vouchsafed to herself. She veils her face with 
no more regret than a Western lady unveils her 
shoulders. Turkish women are not shut up. 
They go out when they please, attended by their 
odaliks if rich, or holding their children by the 
hand; and their magpie voices fill the bazars, for 
they are noisy talkers. Wherever they pass, men 
of all creeds stand aside deferentially. Ifa hus- 
band meets his wife in the street, he makes no 
sign of recognition; if he perceives her halting 
before a draper’s stall and gazing significantly at 
silks dearer than he can afford, he must possess 
his soul in resignation, muttering “ Mashallah.” 
This respect for women prevails also in the home 
circle, and it comes naturally to the Mussulman, 
who has been taught from his boyhood to behave 
courteously to the softer sex. The Western con- 
jugal expression about “wearing the breeches” 
has its Turkish counterpart in the phrase to “‘ live 
under the slipper ;” and it is to be feared that not 
a few Turks know the taste of this implement of 
uxorial persuasion. A hamal (street porter) once 
came before a cadi to complain that his wife 
trounced him too frequently. ‘See what mine 
does,” answered the magistrate, opening his gown 
and showing some weals on his neck and shoul- 
ders. “Go thy way, my son, and thank Allah 
thou art luckier than I.” 








Nationat Bank OF THE —S 
New York. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
disease of the kidneys, accompanied with distress- 
ing pains in the back, chest, and head. So much 
so as to confine me to my bed; have been for 
years under the treatment of our best physi- 
cians. Your advertisement came to my notice, 
and I procured a bottle of the Constitution Water; 
and following your direction have been enabled 
to attend to business ever since, and at present 
I am in the enjoyment of my former health. I 
assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the great benefit I have received from the 
use of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all per- 
sons afflicted with the same diseases. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas Bisnop, 
Note Teller, National Bank of the Republic, 


Constitution Water has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most 
wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, 
and bladder that has ever been offered. It is not 
a spring water, but a preparation by an eminent 
physician, For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. } 





FURNITURE. 


Tue best place to buy furniture is at Decraar 
& Tay.or’s, Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St. See 
advertisement on last page.—[ Com. ] 








Burnetr’s Cocoarne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Com. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ART AND 


MINTONS cxincit TILES 


Curva Works, Stoxe-vpon-TRENT. 
Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


eee Lag ona om. 
icroscopes, Opera Glasses, Telescopes, ta- 
cles. Send for Illustrated Catalogu = 











ie. 
R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDE 
CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 


DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


| Portraits, 
MADISON SQUARE. 
BRANCH: 
Old Post- Office 
Building, . 
VIREUN (School for Boys), 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Ninety-two Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. Preparation fur College or Scientific 


Nassau Street. 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 
Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 


Vf NV For: 


THE 


%, )& \\TeeTH 


SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
a endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


























$4. TELEPHONES! 


For short lines my Acoustic Ye -¥-y is the best 
in use, I have a test line 1 e in “Sy that 
transmits the voice with such power as to hea 











JOHNSON BROS. & (0 


34 and 36 East 14th Street, 
Union Square, New York, 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


In ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS 
RIBBONS, SILKS, FRENCH FLOWERS AND 
FEATHERS, LACES, DRESS AND CLOAK TRIM- 
MINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, FANCY GOODS, &c. Our 
prices will average 25 per cent. less than you usually 
pay for similar grades of goods. 

Catalogues and samples furnished on 

application. Goods sent by 


, 


mail or express, 








BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 











Jr.. Sole Agent, 
0. 78 John St., N.Y. 





PATENT PREPARED 


GASOLENE 


For GAS MACHINES. An absolutely pure article. 
Gives more Gas per gallon. Every barrel guaranteed. 
For sale at same price as the ordinary Gasolene. Ad- 
dress the Manufacturers, 
CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


&@” Hither of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 60. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
C. WEIS, 





Successor to 
POLLAK 


& CO., Manufacturer of MEER- 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 
reta 


27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 





ASE FOR “PEARL CASKET.” 


An elegant set of Pearl Spiral Studs, an elegant pair 
of Pearl Sleeve Buttons, a Pearl Collar Button, and 3 





rd 
in all parts of an ordinary roo Pearl Cuff Buttons. The sleeve buttons and studs 
Circular. J. R. HO ann eects Ce piastzated heavily mounted in finest gold plate. Sent, prepaid, 
~ : f . Ba = woes of - do. — a oe 
Manufacturer of n mailing directions, Enterprise Casket Co., 
C. STEHR, Jianuiscturer of | post-Offics Box 2012, New York. 
Pipes & C ¥ Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and at FACTORY PRICE. Buy DIRECT 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.¥. Shon Piaas, and save money. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1376. We have no agents, but sell DIRECT to les from our 
the very lowest wholesale - Sent 
65 Mixed Ca with name, 10c. and stamp. | for trial and warranted five years. ousands in use. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. free. Address, 7,§, PIANO CO.,N.Y. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 





Haerer’s Lisrary or Se.tzecr Novets, Harrre’s 
Magazine, Weexty, and Bazar, and Harper's Hatr- 
Hovr Sezies, were all established for the purpose of 
supplying the American public with cheap reading in 
elegant form and of a high order of literary merit. 
The unexampled popularity which these various pub- 
lications have achieved has shown that they hit the 
mark squarely; but, as taste grows with what it feeds 
on, the demand for still cheaper forms of publication 
has been so widely diffused throughout the country 


that Harrzr & Broruess have been induced to sup- | 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. 





By AntHony TROLLOPE. 


ply it by the establishment of the Franxim Square 
Lisrary. In this series some of the works of the 
most popular authors of the day will be presented in 
a handy and not unattractive form, at prices which 
will make them acceptable to that large class of 
American readers who may not find it convenient to 
encumber themselves with books or periodicals too 
costly to be cast aside after perusal. 

The publishers will endeavor to make the Frankitn 
Square Lrsrary the cheapest and best series of the 
kind in America. 


15 cents. 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satisfactory novel.—N. Y. Herald. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Victor Huco. 


10 cents. 


No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic Monthly. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


10 cents. 


‘A most graphic, piquant, and interesting picture of the social and political condition of the Em- 


pire of the Czar.” 


4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 
“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, and strong in character painting.” 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
6S Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 

“Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 

Price $15. 
Bastented Catal ‘ es 
may be had on applica- 
den, or will be mailed, 
by enclosing 10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


















HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ 
HARPER'S BAZAR, o 4 





SIX subscriptic ns, ONE Year...-..++e+eee-es 

Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Frankiin Square, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Macazrnz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Wrex.y or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 56 volumes of the Macazrng, 21 volumes 
ofthe Weex.y,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
pek’s WerkLy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Great Change in Free Masonry. 
Mysteria. * * * A work of the highest im- 
portance. Rare chance for Agents. Send 
for Circular. REDDING & CO., Pub- 
lishers Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100 00 per month 
and expenses to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions, Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Michigan, 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
sraple eg —- 
ment. address S. A. GRANT % 00, 
= i 2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 

A& ENTS.—The most taking corset ever offered to 

the public. Sold only by Agente. Send postal 


for Circulars. WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


REVOLVER FREE.— Seven-shot Revolver, 


with box cartridges, Ad- 
dress J. Bown & Son,136 & 188 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


HISKERS a be gove ca the smoothest face jn a 
lew weeks by the use o a New 
“Tank One bottle Free. Send stamp for particulars, 


INOINO 00., 264 Main 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 























GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest. 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
; Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Go., Chicago. 


95 FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
- styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau,N.Y. 
GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
: outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


F, Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, loc. 
25 postpaid, GEO. I.’ REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


MMe year. Agents wantea everywhere. Bus- 
$250 rae free 
msl Address J. ORTH & Co., St. Mo 

94 Styles of Cards, 10¢., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c. 
- ) with name; Outfit, 10c. a B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS 3a" PEsOr”, Snir 


G5 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
od to $20 Address Stinson & Co, Portland, Me. 








LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
5 case 13¢, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
S66 4 week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
wy free. Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portland, Me. 
945 CARDS, Latest Styles out, no two alike, with name 
“9 ive, CHROMO CARD CO., Youngstown, N.Y” 
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3 5 A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 








selling articles in the world ; one sample 
‘ Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


) CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and an elegant 

AO) Card Case, 18c. H. M. Coox & Co., Meriden, Ct. 

1G PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO. Cleveland, Ohio. 
LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogu ng, Colores 

% Ls es, Recitations, Colored 

Ha Fin i igs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 

bby Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 

4() ™SXED CARDS, with name, 1c. Agent's 

outfit, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 


By ADAMS S&S. HILL, 


PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND ORATORY IN HARVARD COLLEGE, 





MAILING PRICE, $117. INTRODUCTION, 75 cts. EXCHANGE, 67 cts. 





From D. 8. Greeory, D.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, University of Wooster, O. 

“ Hill’s Rhetoric is a very superior work. Its topics are the essential ones, its order logical and lucid 
(beginning with the simple and concrete and proceeding to the complex and abstract), its presentation clear, 
modern, and systematic. For the average class in the high school, academy, and college, Prof. Hill’s 
book seems to me better suited than any other work with which I am acquainted. We shall probably use it 
in the Freshman Class in the University during the next collegiate year.” 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
The Principles of Rhetoric is a book both to be studied and enjoyed, and we can recall no other 
volume in which the proper use of language is at once so succinctly and clearly set forth. 


Frm the Boston Transcript. 


The first portion of the work discusses and illustrates the general principles which apply to written or 
spoken discourse of «very kind; the second part deals with those principles which apply exclusively or 
especially to narrative or argumentative composition. Prof. Hill’s style is plain and direct, and his book 
deserves an immediate and permanent place in the schools of the country. 


From the Philadelphia Item. 
Prof. Hill’s work is an admirable one in all respects, and an excellent text-book for use in schools, 
academies, and other institutions of learning. 


From the Boston Post, 
The Principles of Rhetoric is a scholarly and common-sense treatise upon the subject, by Prof. Adams 8, 
Hill of Harvard College. 
From the Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
The arrangement of the work is excellent, its style is clear, and it is in all respects a desirable and a 
useful manual for students. 
From the Christian At Work, New York. 


The appendix on punctuation is excellent, and should be made the subject of study, especially by 
compositors, since, in these days, they seem to insist on doing the work of punctuation entirely on their own 
responsibility. We commend the book as a whole to all educators of youth, and we particularly advise those 
who are seeking to educate themselves in English composition to make a thorough study of its pages. 


From the Worcester Spy. 
The author of this text-book is, as is well known, an authority on the subject treated. The work has the 
great merit of perfect clearness and simplicity, aud should come into general use in our schools, 


From the Hartford Times. 
We would gladly make some quotations from this work, for it is an excellent one, but it will be best 
studied as a whole. One of its many good features is an appendix of general rules for punctuation. 


From the New York World. 


This treatise is succinct, clear, and pithy, and covers the subject adequately. It is evidently the result 
of practical experience in the class-room. 


From the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
The work is in every respect an excellent one, and one of its many good practical features is found in an 
appendix of general rules for punctuation, 


ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES 


By ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY IN YALE COLLEGE, AND AUTHOR OF 
‘* 4 COURSE OF MATHEMATICS.” 





INTRODUCTION, 68 cts. EXCHANGE, 60 cts. 


MAILING PRICE, $1 05. 





This volume contains a collection of 2134 Problems and Examples designed 
to illustrate nearly every principle of algebra which is usually taught in American 
schools and eolleges. It is hoped that teachers may find it a useful companion in 
their efforts to give instruction in this subject. Since there are printed keys which 
furnish the solutions of the problems in nearly all the text-books on algebra, 
teachers often find it desirable in their daily recitations to propose new problems 
for which no published solutions are accessible; and also at the periodical exam- 
inations it is frequently desired to propose problems which are new to the students. 
This volume is designed to furnish a liberal supply of exercises for such occasions. 
Many of the problems are such as can be solved by average students with little 
difficulty, while others will test the abilities of the best scholars. A frequent use 
of the problems contained in this volume will enable teachers to determine whether 
their pupils have fully mastered the principles of algebra so as to apply them 
readily to any new case which may be presented. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-oflicer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Ageee, RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 


RY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Spxnogr F. 
Barep, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 

I 


SHAKESPEARE’S AS You LIKE IT. Edited, with 


Notes, by Wititam J. Roire, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With 
Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents, 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: i@ 
Merchant of Venice. —Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
[ot — eng VIII. — Richard Ll. — Macbeth. —A 

idsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. — Gold- 
smith’s Select Poona, —Gray’s Select Poems. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 cents per 
volume. im 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the Author of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


IV. 
THE COMING MAN. By Cuantes Reape. 82mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. th a Treatise on Farniture and Dec- 
oration, By H. Hupson Hotty. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

Th 

LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON. Compiled by Henry Groner Lippe.t., 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Rosgrr Soort, 
D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol 
College. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
4to, Sheep, $11 00. Abridged Edition, Small 4to, 
Half Lea er, $2 35, ver 


THE YOUTH'S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Author 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of “* Decorum,” 
and of “The Household.” 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 

VI. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER,” The 
Atlantic: an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1873 and the early part 
of the year 1876, y Sir C. Wrvrie Tuomson, 
F.R.S. With a Portrait of the Author, many Col- 
ored Maps, Temperature Charts, and Iilastrations, 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commiasion- 
ers of the Admiralty, 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 


1x. 

THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. The History ofa 
Crime: the Testimony of an Eye-Witness. By Vio- 
tox Hvueo, Aathor of “The Toilers of the Sea,” 
“Ninety-Three,” &c. Illustrated. Parts I. and II, 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents each. Complete in one volume, 
10 cents. 


xX. 

HILL’S RHETORIC. The Principles of Rhetoric, 
and their Application. By Apams 8. Hrxt, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
lege. With an Appendix comprising General Rules 
for Punctuation. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 

xI. 

DE MILLE’S RHETORIC. The Elements of Rhet- 

oric. By James ve Mitte, M.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 40, 
XII. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics 
of School Relations. By Joun Kennepy, Instructor 
in Teachers’ Institutes. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XI. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Riouarpv Green, M.A., Author of *‘A Short Hts- 
tory of the English People,” “Stray Studies from 
England and Italy.” In Five Volumes. Volumes 
L. and IL are now ready. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 each. 

XIV. 

STORIES FROM HOMER. By the Rev. Aurren J 
Cuvron, Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Retford, England. With 24 Colored Illustrations 
from Flaxman’s Designs. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


XV. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Romance 
Period. By Evernr Lawaeenoce. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents, Uniform with Lawrence's Primers of Greek, 
Latin, and Medieval Literature, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. a 
Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locxuarr. 40 cents, 


A Modern Minister. Iustrated. In Two Volumes, 
Vol. I., 35 cents; Vol. II., 40 cents. 





Paul Knox, Pitman. By Jou Beewiok Haswoop. 
10 cents. 


Esther Pennefather. By Avice Perry. 75 cents, 
Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents. 

Is He Popenjoy? By Antuout Tro.iore. 15 cents. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cxrort Hay. 20 cts. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mra. H. Lovett Camrron. 80 cts. 


Less Black than We're Painted. By James Payn. 
85 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Lerru-Apams. 20 cents. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Cuemewroa Brack. 2% cents. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Auna T. Sapurrx. 20 cts, 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 85 cents. 

David's Little Lad. By LT. Meavx. 2 cents. 

By Celia’s Arbor. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. By 


Water Besant and James Rice. With Illustra- 
tions. 50 cents. 





tc” Haneee & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





em” Hanren’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


= [June 22,1878. 
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SAHATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


CONGRESS HALL. 


THREE DOLLARS A DAY. 


This splendid hotel is now being thoroughly reno- 


vated and refurnished ; will open for guests June 25. 
CLEMENT & WILKINSON, Managers. 
H. S. CLement, Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Witiiam Witkinson, late Grand Union Hotel. 


JAMES W. BELL, 
ARTIST TAILOR, 
_172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 
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The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U.S. 


8,000: 


yw two New Styles Just Out. 4° 


Y 
Y,. . 
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Send for Price-Lists. 


S BUFFAL 


a Sms _ 


—— 


TABLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Combination Breakfast, 


Dinner, and Tea Sets, from $14 00; Chamber Sets, from 
$3 45; Fine Engraved Goblets, $1 25 doz.; Ivory Han- 
dled Table Knives, from $6 00 doz. Cooking Utensils, 
Silver-plated Ware, everything for your House and Ta- 
ble equally low. Refrigerators at greatly reduced prices, 
Goods carefully boxed and shipped to all parts daily, 
50-page Price-List and refrigerator lists free by Mail, 





E, D. BASSFORD, 


1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 15, 16, and 17 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 
True Economy in the purchase of a Dictionary, is to 


get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary, 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling,Ta- 
bles of Money, Weights and Measures, Abbre- 
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VS 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 
offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
yreparation by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
Jruggists. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


BUENA SALUD 


COCA BITTERS, 


A preparation of the celebrated Coca leaf (not cocoa), 
grown in Peru and Bolivia. Asa tonic it is unequalled, 
and has the endorsement of the highest medical au- 
thorities. It is a remedy for Chills and Fever, 
all disorders of Digestion, Debilitu of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, and Sick Headache, It is unsurpassed as 
a stimulant and preventer of exhaustion. ASK YOUR 
GROCER FOR IT. UICHUA COCA CO, 
72 William Street, New York. 


~ WALTHAM WATCHES, 


We beg to announce that we have recently entirely 
remodelled the very popular grades of full-plate move- 
ments known by the marks “‘ Wm, Ellery,” ‘‘ Apple- 
ton, Tracy, & Co.,” ‘‘Waltham Watch Co.,” “P. 8. 
Bartlett,” and “ Broadway,” giving to them not only 
a highly improved appearance, but great additional 
value. We embody in them such of the best results 
of our experience and study for twenty years as can 
be useful in this popular form of watch. We give 
these new model watches special recommendation to 
all who look for good performance and solid excel- 
lence at moderate cost. The alterations have been 
made with the view of pleasing practical watch- 
makers, as well as watch wearers. 

No watches retailed by the Company. 
your local jeweller. 


For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. ¥. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
SCRAP-BOOK., 
No paste or mucilageneed- 
ed. The ay prepared 
to receive Newspaper Cut- 
tings, Pictures, Prescrip- 
tions, Patterns, Coupons, 
Invoices, &c. The lines 
serve as guides for placing 
the scraps, slightly moist- 
en them as needed, Stands 





Apply to 











ee of 2 or3 Se for 
Newspaper Clippings. the Test of Climate. Prices 
THE OLD METHOD  AN> 40c. tog5 each. For sale by 

NOYANCES AVOIDED. — Rooksellers & Stationers. 





Get Descriptive Circular. Slote, Woodman & Uo., N. Y. 





THEODORE B. STARR 


(Of the late firm of STARR & MARCUS,) 

No. 206 Fifth Ave., bet. 25th & 26th Sts 

Extending through to No. 1126 Broadway, - 
Has exclusive conduct of the retail Sales 
in New York, cf the celebrated Scum 
SILVER Wark of the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company, Silversmiths, 7 hese 
Wares are pre-eminent in artistic Origin 
nality of designs and perfection of work. 
manship. The Silver is guaranteed to be 
925-1000 fine—standard of British Sig. 

c Perc, THE BIRD 

, . the perches, which 


“ey keeps the whee! moy- 


ing. _ [tis healthy and 
3 ht to the Bird, 
The most 
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Sold’ by 
furnishing H 
Drug, and Crockery 
Stores throughout the 
Send for Circu- 
. MANUF’D ONLY ry 


JOHN C, JEWRTT & S0Xs, 


SBUFFALO.N.¥. 
THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
JUST ISSUED, 


RAND’S 
NEW YORK CITY 


BUSINESS 


DIRECTORY 
FOR 1878. 


ardware, 








viations, W ords, Phrases, Proverbs,&c.,from | 
the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. 
Moroceo Tucks, Gilt Edges, For sale by 
dealers generally,or by mail,on receipt of $1. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


GOODs. 


The largest stock in the 
We will issue on 
or about April Ist the 
most complete Catalogue 
of these goods ever pub- 
lished. 192 sagen ane iine- 
trations. By mail, post- 
paid, dc. Address PECK 
& SNYDER, Manufactur- 
ers, 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


"BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGAN 


Be sure to send for our LATEST Catatoeve and 
Crrociars with NEW STYLES, REDUCED PRICES, and 
much information. Sent Fre. MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGAN CO., Boston, New York, or Chicago. 














Murder in the First Degree is py | brought to light, but thou- 
sands of quiet murders, of which the world never hears, are committed by.the 
administration of wrong medicines. The dyspeptic, the bilious, the fever- 
ridden, the rheumatic, are too often poisoned with deadly drugs, when the 
persistent use of 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


with proper precautions as to diet and regimen, would inevitably have worked 

a speedy and thorough cure. In kidney diseases, bowel complaints, fevers 
nervous paroxysms, and all other ailments that reduce the strength and vital 
power of the system, sustain, refresh, purify, cleanse, and regulate it with 
this invaluable saline remedy. Sold by all druggists. 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION, 


Harper & Brorners beg leave to announce the beginning of a new series of novels under the general title of 
*Harper’s Lisrarny or Amertoan Fiction,” devoted exclusively to the works of American authors. No pains 
will be spared to make the American Series in every respect worthy of popular approbation and support, Only 
works of a very high order of literary merit, and none which the moat fastidious taste would exclude from the 
Family circle, will be placed on the list; and the ‘publishers venture to express the hope that this new enterprise 
may open a wide field for the encouragement and development of American genius in the literature of fiction, 
and awaken fresh popular interest in the works of our native authors, 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Alice Perry is a new name, and “ Esther Pennefa- 
ther” is her first venture. But it will not be her last. 
She writes with remarkable clearness and force. She pressed force, and isolation of thought. * * * In essence 
will be welcomed whenever she shall again show her- | it reminds one of some of the characteristic traits of 
self an author.—Albany Evening Journal. Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

Her first production is marked by such freshness, A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
originality, and thrilling interest, as to prophesy for | strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near future. A capital story.—Philadelphia Preas, 

*** A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book, It is a striking and original story, and is written 
and is sure to command attention.— Boston Post, | with considerable power.— Worcester Spy. 
2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine | Bears many marks of unusual talent.—N. ¥. Sun, 
insight into certain phases of feminine human nat- There is a dash and a rattle about it. * * * There is 
ure, make it a novel which may be read with decided | a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “ Justine’s 
pleasure.—Y. Y. Evening Post. | Lovers."—N. Y. Herald. 





| It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
| tion from the very first by a certain intentness, re- 





PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
K@ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St., 


Manufacturers of Queen Anne and Eastlake Parlor, Library, 
Dining-Room, Office, and Chamber Furniture, Pier and 
Mantel Glasses, Cornices, Bedding, &c. 





We also have 
the exclusive right of N. Y. State to manufacture the 


Centennial “Parlor Cabinet Bedstead, the Best, Cheapest, 





Pat. Dee. 15th, 1874. 


ECONOMIC PORTABLE 
WASHSTAND. 


and Most Useful Piece of Furniture manufactured. 
Nos, 47 and 49 West 14th St., 


NEAR 6TH AVENUE. 
THE STANDARD AND ONLY RELIABLE PORTABLE ROOFING. 









For steep and flat roofs in all climates. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one. 
H.W.JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Paints, Coatings, Cements, Boiler Coverings, &c. 


&@~ The only complete and reliable Business Direc- 
tory of New York City, containing a full and complete 
Classified List of the Luporress, Joppers, and Manv- 
FACTURERS doing business in the great metropolis, 
and sold as follows: 






Cloth, fine bound, per copy..........+-+. $1 00 
Flexible Cloth ...... Coeesccccvedesebévso 75 
IR cc ncccsccccecccannimebedess 50 


&@~ This Directory will be sent to any address in 
the United States or Canada, postage prepaid, upon 
receipt of the price. 

@” Agents wanted everywhere. Send for agent's 
circular. Address THE BAND PUBLISH- 
ING OO., 14 Barclay Street, New York. 
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ANTI-FA 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great rem y for Corpu- 
lence. It is purely vegetable and pertectly harmless. 
It acts upon the food in the stomach, preventing its be- 
ing converted into fat. Taken in accordance with (i- 
rections, it luce a fat person two to five 
pou per w 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the har- 
binger of others.” So wrote Hip rates two thousand 
yeare ago, and what was true then is none the less so 
——- Sold by drugeiete, or sent, by express, for $1.0. 
Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FI RMEN! > 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
§~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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E.1.HORSMAN | 
’ Splendid 340 ORGANS for $100. 
ORGANS. $300't.8 Soo. $275 for $80. 
200 for $70. $190 for $653 and $160 for 
PIANOS—$900 Piano for $225. $800 for 
750 for $185. $700 for $165. $650 
> cash. Great ins. Unrivalled In- 
struments. Unequalled Prices. Send for Catalogues. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 40 East 14th St., N.Y. 


EVERY MAN t#£2$3 Press tive: 


etc. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
HIS OWN 


PRINTER! LSioe Meriden, Conn 
HONITON AND POINT-LACE BRAIDS 


At a Great Reduction in Price, and 0 
finest manufacture of Pure Linen and Silk. Enclose 





business, uessuse, youne old 
aioe of Presses, ‘ype, Etc., 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 











Send for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 








8c. stamp for Sam and Illustrated Price- 
me, GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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VERA ZASSULITCH. 

Tus young lady, whose recent trial and acquit- 

tal for attempted assassination at St. Petersburg 
has attracted so much interest throughout Europe, 
is the daughter of a Russian officer, and is about 
eight-and-twenty years of age. For the past elev- 
en years, however, she has endured continual and 
apparently unaccountable persecution at the hands 
of the police, and it is to the sympathy universal- 
ly evoked by the account of her sufferings that 
che mainly owes her acquittal from the crime 
of which she was guilty, and that the great pop- 
ular enthusiasm with which the verdict has been 
received in Russia is due. At the age of seven- 
teen, while trying to support herself as a book- 
binder at St. Petersburg, she was arrested, owing 
to being the great school friend of a young lady 
named Nercualgrr, whose brother had just been 
implicated in some conspiracy at Moscow. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, VERA ZassULITCH acted 
as a species of go-between and letter-carrier, but 
this is not confirmed ; and, be her offense what it 
might, she was closely imprisoned for two years, 
without the slightest shadow of a trial. A few 
davs after her release, moreover, she was again 
arrested, for no ostensible reason, and carried off 
this time to Eastern Russia, and might have per- 
ished with cold on the journey had not a kind 
gendarme lent her his cloak. She remained at 
Krestsi, in the province of Novgorod, under po- 
lice supervision, for two more years, and in 1871 
was allowed to go to Tver to live with a brother- 
in-law, also a political exile. The latter, however, 
getting into trouble, owing to the dissemination 
of prohibited books, Vera ZassvLitcH was once 
more arrested, and brought to St. Petersburg. In 
1873 she was transferred to Kharkoff, and in 
1875 was at last libérated. 

From that time she appears to have lived in 
retirement until last July, when her feelings were 
excited by the details of the cruel treatment of 
a political prisoner named Bocotusorr, who had 
been flogged by order of General Treporr, the 
Prefect of Police at St. Petersburg, for some act 
of insubordination, but mainly because he had 
neglected to take off his cap on meeting that of- 
ficial for a second time in the prison precincts. 
As Vera Zassvtitcu well knew the hardships of 
prison life and the tyranny of the officials, this 
story made an intense impression on her mind, 
and, after waiting some time to see if any official 
notice would be taken of the affair, she deter- 
mined to take the matter in hand herself, and, in 
her own words, “at the price of my own ruin to 
draw public attention to the affair, and prove that 
a human being may not be insulted in that way 
with impunity. It is a terrible thing to raise one’s 
hand against a fellow-creature, but I could find 
no other means......[t was all the same to me 
whether I killed or wounded the Prefect, and 
when I fired at him I did not aim at any particu- 
lar place.” To be brief, Vera ZassvuLitcH sought 
an interview with General Treporr in his recep- 
tion-room, and then and there shot him in the 
side with a revolver. For this she was brought 
to trial early in the month, the jury before whom 
she appeared being half composed of government 





officials, the remainder being formed of persons 

in good position. The result was a verdict of | 
“Not guilty’—a decision greeted with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm by an audience composed of 
some six hundred persons, the applause being 
taken up by the crowd outside. On her appear- 
e a perfect tumult ensued, and numerous ar- 
rests were made by the police, several of the ri- 
oters being shot. The verdict has since been set | 
aside, and a new trial ordered to take place in a 

town remote from St. Petersburg; but she has not 

been re-arrested. | 
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VERA ZASSULITCH. 


This trial has excited considerable alarm in of- 
ficial circles in Russia, as the general enthusiasm 
which has hailed the verdict plainly manifests a 
popular sympathy with the Nihilist and other rev- 
olutionary societies for whose cause Vera Zassv- 
LitcH has suffered. Moreover, corporal punish- 
ment is now abhorred most intensely in Russia. 
We hear of school-boys committing suicide on 
account of a flogging, and the treatment of Bo- 
ao.vnorr has provoked the remark from the St. 
Petersburgians themselves that there are “ Bashi- 
Bazouks nearer home than Bulgaria,” 


MBOMA, ON THE CONGO. 


Mpoma, which by the traders is called Boma, 
and by the officers of the British navy, Embom- 
ma, is situated about seventy miles from the 
mouth of the river Congo, which Mr. Straniey's 
magnificent journey has brought so prominently 
before the eyes of the world, The view repre- 
sents a trading factory, and the river in the dis- 
tance. 
an island in the centre makes it look smaller by 
dividing it into two streams. 

Mboma in time past was a great slave mart, and 
under the fine old market tree (a baobab) many a 
cargo has been bought. To-day the trade is con- 








| 
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press a sneaking regret for the days when money 
was made on a livelier commodity. The nefarious 
traffic in human flesh has, however, gone forever ; 
and although it still exists among the natives 
themselves, it exists only in the milder form of 
domestic slavery. The place contains eight fac- 
tories, trading under the English, Dutch, and 
Portuguese flags, 


AN ITALIAN WATERING-PLACE. 

TRAVELLERS who visit Northern Italy lose much 
if they do not take at least a flying trip to San 
Remo. Situated upon the Mediterranean shore, 
about twenty-seven miles from Nice and fifteen 
from Mentone, this charming little watering-place, 
while not pretending to vie with either of the 
former towns in size and importance, neverthe- 
less offers sufficient variety to make it attractive 
to tourists. It possesses several fine hotels, and, 
what is a consideration to many, excellent enter- 
tainment may be had for the sum of ten or 


At this point it is immensely wide, but | twelve francs a day, provided the visitor is con- 


tented to live en pension. Even as a permanent 
residence there are many features about San 
Remo that give it a decided advantage over oth- 
er Italian towns of the same size. 

The climate of San Remo is nearly perfect. 


fined to more legitimate produce, although unfor- | Sheltered by the hills, in whose protecting shad- 
tunately during the past few years it has been 
sufficiently bad to make not a few old traders ex- 
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ow it lies, the little town affords a refuge to suffer- 
ers from pulmonary diseases, who flee thither to 








escape the searching breezes that prevail at more 
exposed points on the coast. Snow is an inflic- 
tion the inhabitants are rarely called upon to suf- 
fer, and the cold mistral is robbed of its terrors 
by the projecting spurs of the Maritime Alps, 
Hardly a day occurs in which the weather pre- 
vents the visitor from roaming at will through 
the curious streets of the ancient town. San 
Remo is so old that its origin is veiled in obscu- 
rity. Indeed, of its early history we know little, 
except that in 1170 it was self-governed, and its 
rulers made an alliance with the Genoese against 
the Pisans. Subsequently one of its bishops sold 
it to Genoa. 

Like all Italian towns, San Remo has its beau- 
tiful buildings and its own allowance of rare and 
wonderful paintings. Among its church edifices 
the cathedral, the Santuario della Guardia, and 
the Santuario dell’ Assunta are especially worthy 
of notice; the last has four pillars of alabaster 
that are a study in architectural art. Its finest 
palace is that of the Marquis Borrea p’O.wo, 
which contains an unusually valuable collection 
of pictures. The houses of San Remo are many 
of them so ancient that it seems a wonder they 
have not crumbled to the ground long ago. Bat- 
tered and grim, they stand like sentinels of a past 
age that some one has forgotten to relieve from 
duty. Time has covered them with mould, and 
partial decay has made them lean one against 
another, until it seems as if a slight shock might 
plunge whole groups of them into ruin. Yet so 
strong is the work done by those old builders 
who modelled the strange dwellings of San Remo, 
that they will stand for many a year an enduring 
contrast to the slight structures of the present 
generation. Had these old buildings been in 
tended for fortifications, the masonry had not 
been more firm, or arch and buttress broader and 
more compact. The visitor who studies them, or 
who attempts to reside in one with the thick 
walls and narrow windows, wil! wonder how their 
ancient inhabitants contrived to support life in 
homes that so closely resemble a modern prison. 

The streets of San Remo are a study in them- 
selves. In the older parts of the town it seems 
wonderful that human ingenuity or carelessness 
could have devised thoroughfares at once so nar- 
row and so tortuous. Occasionally they will dive 
straight through a house, or turn a corner at such 
an angle that the visitor is convinced he must 
be returning to the point from which he started. 

| Again, the sights and scenes are sufficiently novel 
and entertaining to afford endless amusement to 
any one who is at all interested in the study of 
human nature. The San Remesi are an out-of- 
door people, and their home life can be observed 
accurately upon their sidewalks and through their 
open doorways. One feature of it is the position 
occupied by women. There is no department of 
manual labor which they do not undertake. Ifa 
householder wishes his furniture removed, two or 
three stout women will offer their services, and 
handle book-cases and pianos with a dexterity 
rarely shown by men. Again, it is not unusual 
to see a funeral cortége passing through the 
streets, the coffin, provided it is that of a child, 
carried by women. As for the men, the manner 
in which they dispose of their time is easily ex- 
plained. Between the consumption of tobacco 
and the interchange of opinions at street corners, 
there is little leisure left for the performance of 
the more laborious duties of existence. Occa- 
sionally, however, they find time to superintend 
the women, but no stretch of imagination ever 
suggests to them the propriety of offering the 
poor creatures any assistance. 
Altogether, among the eleven thousand inhab- 
itants of San Remo, a fair proportion of which 
are males, there is that true appreciation of do(ce 
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és Sw niente which can not be found in its perfec- 
tion elsewhere than in sunny Italy. The calm 
serenity of its cloudless skies, the soft breezes 
from the Mediterranean, and the breath of the 
olive and the palm that grow in such profusion 
on the hill slopes behind the town, all lull the 
traveller into that restful frame of mind which 
leads him to inquire with the “ Lotos-Eaters,” “ Ah, 
why should life all labor be?” The San Remesi 
» not toil, only the women, who, after all, can 
not be included among “the roof and crown of 
things.” Surely it is better to sit under a big 
palm and sip the juice of the orange and the 
grape, or to stroll upon the esplanade of San 
Remo, than to live among the bustle and the tur- 
moil, and to suffer the restlessness and the care 
that abound where labor forms the rule. 
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SKETCHES AT SAN REMO. 


THE “HOLY BLOOD” AT 
BRUGES. 


THERE are few cities of the Old World that 
carry the traveller further back into the past 
than Bruges, the capital of West Flanders, in 
Belgium. Upon its walls might the word “ Icha- 
bod” be justly written, so completely has its an- 
cient glory departed. As WorpswortH says: 

“In Bruges town is many a street 
Whence busy life hath fled, 
Where, without hurry, noiseless feet 
The grass-grown pavement tread.” 
While the great circumference of the city, its na- 
merous squares and streets, and the number and 
magnificence of its public buildings, all attest its 
former importance, the comparative absence of 


. 








commercial activity, and the vague air of desola- 
tion, bear witness to its present insignificance. 
The history of Bruges dates from about the 
third century of the Christian era. In the sev- 
enth it had assumed considerable importance, 
and its corporation of weavers, which in its best 
days numbered 50,000 men, was already renown- 
ed in the time of Cuartemacye. In the ninth 
century Bruges became subject to the Counts of 
Flanders, who resided there, and by the great ad- 
vantages and immunities which they offered to 
merchants and manufacturers made the city one 
of the most populous and wealthy in Europe. 
The inhabitants guarded with the most jealous 
care the privileges which they sometimes re- 
ceived and sometimes exacted from their rulers, 
and not unfrequently rose in arms in their de- 
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fense. Yet at the same time, though Bruges 
and Ghent and other Flemish towns owned a 
common lord, there was no community of inter- 
ests, and they seldom let an opportunity pass of 
doing each other as much harm as possible. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century Bruges 
passed by marriage into the hands of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, under whom it reached the highest 
point of its prosperity. So great was the mag- 
nificence of the Flemish court that no European 
monarch could equal or approach it. When the 
wife of Pump the Fair of France visited Bruges, 
she is said to have exclaimed: “ There are hun- 
dreds here who have more the air of queens than 
myself.” In 1430 Pair le Bon, Duke of ~—- 
gundy, instituted at Bruges the chivalric order 0 
the Golden Fleece—a compliment to the town, 
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whose prosperity had grown out of its woolen 
MeHg Not the least important of these 
— that of tapestry, in which the people of 
rages had acquired great skill before the looms 
‘ Be auvais or the Gobelins were set up. The 
a ‘mercial interests of the city were also ex- 
chi “ge In the fifteenth century Bruges was the 
wets , “mporium of the Hanseatic League, and 
- Fl ants from every part of the world found in 
7. .cmish city a ready market for their goods. 
, argosies of Venice and Genoa came laden 
en a produce of the East, ships of all na- 
— floated in the harbor, and the warehouses 
Were filled with the costliest importations. Final- 
th +e ; xtravagance of the city became so great 
_ ARLES V. took measures to suppress it by 
leans of severe sumptuary laws. ’ 
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The decline of Bruges began at the time that 
it passed under the dominion of the House of 
Hapssurc. For a violation of some of their pre- 
rogatives the inhabitants in 1488 imprisoned the 
Archduke Maxmimiayn. For this outrage a ter- 
rible punishment was inflicted upon the town. 
Apparently its ruin had been decreed, for one act 
of vengeance followed another in quick succes- 
sion. Not the least of its disasters was the trans- 
ference of its trade to Antwerp. Ultimately its 
power and importance were completely broken by 
the religious persecutions instituted by the bloody 
Duke of Alva at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Such of the inhabitants as escaped with their 
lives fled to England, and introduced into that 
country the arts and manufactures which they 
and their ancestors had cultivated with success 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE “HOLY BLOOD” AT BRUGES. 


for generations. Within the last two centuries 
Bruges has frequently suffered from the effects 
of war. In 1704 it was besieged by the Dutch. 
Subsequently it was twice conquered by the 
French. 

At the present day the great attraction of Bru- 
ges is its architecture, the sole relic of its ancient 
prosperity which time has had no power to de- 
stroy. Among the many beautiful buildings which 
ornament the old city, one of the most interesting 
is the Hétel de Ville, a singularly graceful and 
beautiful Gothic building, with long transomed 
windows and lofty turrets, canopied niches, rich- 
ly traceried parapets, and delicately fringed crest- 
ings—a lasting monument to its architect, Perer 
vaN Oost, who completed this exquisite work in 
the year 1398. Forming a kind of wing or com- 
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bination to this building is the far more singular 
though less beautiful one called the Chapel of St. 
Basil, or of the “ Holy Blood”—a building which 
forms one of the most remarkable architectural 
puzzles of the Middle Ages. It is in plan a long 
parallelogram, with an apsidal projection to the 
south, and consists of two large chapels, one above 
the other; the lower is entered from the great 
square or “place” of the Hotel de Ville, and is 
internally of the rudest and most barbarous-look- 
ing architecture. Its massive and ponderous 
vaultings are supported upon two rows of sturdy 
pillars unadorned with mouldings or carving. 
Opening from this lower chapel to the south is a 
very ancient crypt, which is said to have formed 
the baptistery, and to have been erected by Baxp- 
win Bras-de-Fer in the year 865. It is evidently 
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of great antiquity. Above these two chapels is 
one of later date, with long Gothic windows, the 
greater portion of which is the work of the fif- 
teenth century; but the semicireular arches lead- 
ine into the aisle are remains of an earlier build- 
ing. This chapel has been elaborately decorated 
and restored, and has been further adorned by 
the erection of a stone altar from the designs of 
the celebrated Belgian architect Count Beruune. 
The pulpit is very singular: it represents a globe, 
and was executed by Henry Peturx in 1728. 
The shrine which contains the relic is generally 
kept in a small room to the east of the upper 
chapel. It is a most superb example of Renais- 
sance metal-work. It was executed by a gold- 
smith of Bruges named Joun CrapBe, and was 
completed in the year 1617; it is composed of 
cold and silver, and weighs 769 ounces. Those 
who admire its style describe it as a magnificent 
work of art, and say that it is as splendid as 
chasing, engraving, and enamelling, under the 
hands of a most skillful artist, can make it. 
Within this shrine is the reliquary, which con- 
sists of a cylindrical vessel, the sides of which 
are of crystal and the ends of gold. It dates 
from the fifteenth century, and is a beautiful ex- 
ample of the metal-work of that period. 

One of the exterior views of these buildings 
which is given in our group of sketches shows 
the very remarkable tower or turret. This singular 
structure is evidently intended to be a represen- 
tation of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, Although at first sight it looks like 
a work of the twelfth or thirteenth century, it is 
probably not earlier then the fifteenth. It is 
one of the most singular pieces of Gothic ar- 
chitecture in existence, and has a remarkably 
Eastern look about it. The pretty staircase lead- 
ing to the upper chapel is also visible in this 
view. It is a specimen of the latest Belgian 
Gothie work. 

The 3d of May, to which our sketches on the 
preceding page refers, is an important day in the 
Roman Church. On this day is commemorated 
the discovery—through the zeal of the Empress 
HeLeNa—the mother of Constantine the Great, 
of the cross on which the Saviour was crucified. 
The statement usually given is that HELENA went 
to Jerusalem, and there compelled the Jews to 
bring from their concealment and give up to her 
this and other crosses, and that its identity was es- 
tablished by a miracle: the body of a dead man 
was put on each of the crosses, and when it 


* touched the true one it immediately came to life. 


The cross was intrusted to the charge of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and soon became an object 
of pilgrimage and a source of profit, for small 
pieces were cut off from it and given to the pil- 
grims, who made liberal offerings. In this man- 
ner the whole cross would naturally have soon 
been used up; but such a result was miraculous- 
ly averted. It was found that the wood of the 
cross had a power of reproducing itself, and no 
matter how much was cut off, the same amount 
of material still remained. When the Empress 
HELENA discovered the cross, she also obtained 
possession of the four nails which pierced His 
side, and other articles. 

The Holy Blood at the chapel at Bruges was 
obtained in a like miraculous manner, and the 
event is commemorated on the same day. The 
correspondent of a London journal says of the 
celebration: “The grand fétes in connection with 
the relic of the Precious Blood commence the 
3d of May, and consist ef special services and 
processions. These latter are remarkably pictur- 
esque, and the effect of that which takes place 
on the Sunday after the 3d, when the bishop bless- 
es the knecling multitude with the relic, from a 
richly adorned altar in front of the beautiful H6- 
tel de Ville, will never be forgotten by those who 
have once seen it. What with the ceremony, the 
costumes of those who take part in it, and the 
grand architectural background, it is difficult to 
imagine that one is still in the unimaginative and 
prosaic nineteenth century, and in the midst of 
one of the most busy and commercial countries 
of the world. - One would scarcely be astonished 
at finding Van Eyke and Lord Macautay’s New 
Zealander among the spectators of this remark- 
able scene.” 


SEA-SQUIRTS. 

THe fame of the sea-squirts is by no means of 
modern date. Aristotle gives us a succinct de- 
scription of them in his History of Animals, under 
the designation “‘ Tethea ;” and by the same name 
Pliny had made the sea-squirts of classic reputa- 
tion, since we learti from this latter author that 
they were included as articles of importance in 
the pharmacopoeia of the Romans. In their com- 
monest phases the sea-squirts appear as little leath- 
ery bags of clear aspect, through the somewhat 
transparent wall of which the internal organs can 
be discerned. The wine-skin, as every one knows, 
was made of the stomach of some animal, or of the 
skin so arranged as to present two orifices or necks, 
Thus when we look at a common sea-squirt we see 
a veritable little “ leather-bottel,” measuring from 
half an inch to an inch or more in length, attach- 
ed by one extremity to the rock at low-water mark, 
or to the shell we have dredged, and bearing on its 
upper surface two prominent openings, each sup- 
ported on a short neck. The origin of the com- 
mon name of “ sea-squirt” is by no means hard to 
trace. The incautious observer who picks up a 
ea-squirt which bas through unpropitious fate 
been cast up on the sea-beach after a storm, after 
a short survey of the sac-like body, may possibly 
be tempted to squeeze it as a preliminary to fur- 
ther investigation. On being thus irritated, the 
animal will most likely retaliate by forcibly eject- 
ing jets of water from the two orifices of the 
“bottel,” this procedure possibly resulting in the 
relinquishment of ‘the sea-squirt as altogether an 
unlikely and unfavorable object for further study. 
It is highly interesting to note the manner in 
which the sea-squirt obtains its food. The nutri- 





tive wherewithal consists of sedimentary matters, 
such as minute animals and plants, these sub- 
stances being drawn into the breathing sac along 
with the currents of water which are continually 
being taken into the body. The nutritive sedi- 
ment is collected together by certain folds of the 
lining membrane of the breathing chamber, and 
is thus transferred to the mouth-opening below. 
The breathing chambers of the sea-squirts, it may 
be noted in passing, frequently afford lodgment 
to tiny dwellers in the shape of little pea-crabs. 
The writer has noticed these little lodgers to issue 
forth at night from the mouth of the sea-squirts, 
when the latter have been kept in an aquarium, 
in order to pick up particles of food on the floor 
of their abode. The crabs retreated to their shel- 
ter on the slightest alarm; and this case of com- 
panionship presents one of those curious instances 
of animal association which at present we are 
wholly unable to explain. 





A FRAGMENT FROM TWO LIVES. 

One wild blustering night not many years ago 
a stage-coach made a short detour through one 
of the mountainous regions of Pennsylvania, and 
stopped at the house of the preacher. It was an 
old brown house at the foot of a sterile rock, 
seemingly as remote from civilization as the heart 
of an Arabian desert. The Rev. Paul Hume had 
already spent here, so far as vitality went, the 
best years of his life. He had been of late glad 
to find the old rebellious longings, the fierce am- 
bition, even the fretting discontent and latent 
hope for the future, becoming more dim and dull, 
and he began to believe as the years went by he 
would be able to live cut those allotted to him 
honorably at least, and in a measure resignedly. 
He had given up the old foolish fondness for 
putting fire and fervor in a long Sunday discourse. 
He was quite content that some of his congrega- 
tion should sleep quietly through the sermon, and 
others ruminate over whatever fleshly aggravation 
or joy that was uppermost in their minds. Prob- 
ably his sole spiritual companion, even in the de- 
gree suited to her capacity, was his serving-woman 
Hagar—black, straight-featured, stoical, and reti- 
cent, but given to bursts of religious enthusiasm 
that in a measure relieved the dull monotony of 
the life they lived there alone together. 

Hagar ought to have known her master better 
than to believe he would refuse succor to any 
helpless fellow-creature, and it was foolish for 
her to shorten the chain that barred the door 
that night in March when the driver of the coach 
begged that they would take temporary care of a 
sick passenger. She had been getting worse and 
worse, the driver said, for the last ten miles, and, 
“ seein’ there was no hotel, nor hospital, nor noth- 
in’ handy,” he had made bold to fetch her to the 
parson’s house. But Hagar shook the crimson 
turban on her fine Egyptian head, and declared 
it was not the parson’s business to risk his life 
with pestilential fevers. 

Even as she spoke, however, the parson had 
unloosed the chain, and gone out in his scant 
gown and close cap to the coach, and lifted the 
poor woman out in his strong arms. Hagar fol- 
lowed him and his burden up the stairs, and as 
the light from her candle fell upon tangled curls 
and braids, bits of ribbon, and a long strip of 
embroidered lace that hung from the head of the 
sick woman, a gold chain about her neck, and 
other personal gewgaws that appealed to the con- 
tempt of Hagar, she muttered to herself that her 
master had had quite enough of these miserable 
flummeries for the rest of his natural life. 

The lady’s trunks had been bumped in after 
her, and presently they had to be pried open, for 
the lady’s lips and eyes were closed, and she could 
not tell Hagar where the key lay to these fine 
treasures. But Hagar went to work with a will, 
and before the preacher had saddled his gray cob 
and started off on his five-mile journey across the 
mountain for a doctor, Hagar had put aside the 
ribbons and bits of travelling adornment for a 
long white muslin robe, which struck the preach- 
er’s heart with a chill somehow, and made him 
speed the pony on his way. 

The doctor had some broken bones to set, and 
told Mr. Hume, frankly, that so far as fevers and 
disorders of that kind went, that black woman of 
his was worth a dozen ordinary practitioners, and 
that he had long counted upon her in extremities 
of that sort ; and trotting over to Mr. Hume’s the 
next morning, on his way from the setting of 
broken bones, the doctor called out to the parson 
to know if he was not right about the capability 
of Hagar. The sick lady’s wrists and ankles 
were bandaged up with cooling herbs, and the 
strength of some healing decoction of Hagar’s 
reached the surgeon’s nostrils. The pupils of the 
eyes were dilated a little, and -a crimson flush 
burned in the cheeks of the unfortunate traveller ; 
but the doctor declared that Hagar was doing 
well, and, with good care, in a week or so the jour- 
ney could be pursued. Then, with a curious and 
involuntary air of admiration, the doctor looked 
again at the patient, and went upon his way: it 
was not often, in a region like this, one could 
look at a pretty woman, sick or well, and the good 
surgeon could scarcely be blamed for that lin- 
gering glance of his upon poor Mrs. Delplaine. 
As yet the parson had been alone concerned for 
her safety; for many days it did not occur to him 
that the condition of his guest appealed to any 
attribute of his nature save pity and reverence. 
Hagar, however, strongly disapproved of feminine 
charms, especially when the owner endeavored to 
add to them by frivolity of dress or demeanor. 
The poor lady, who felt that she owed, perhaps, 
her very life to these good people’s care and skill, 
opened her heart to Hagar, and told her all about 
her long journey from the Pacific coast, where 
she had lost her husband many years since, and 
had longed to come home to the East, but dreaded, 
as well she might, the dreary waste of miles be- 
tween. Hagar knitted stolidly on, and listened— 
apparently she listened, but not with that active, 





tender, absorbed interest that the minister gave 
to the story of the traveller. 

Mrs. Delplaine was too ill to be left long alone, 
and Hagar had her household duties to attend to, 
so that the minister was often compelled to bring 
his book, and make the sick-room his study. This 
chamber, which had been somewhat bare and des- 
olate, suddenly became glowing and warm, and 
made a sharp contrast with the room on the low- 
er floor, lined with moth-eaten volumes, and chok- 
ing with accumulating dust. Mrs. Delplaine had 
begged that a few sticks might be lighted on the 
hearth, and had pleaded that a quantity of light 
wraps and shawls should be taken from her trunks 
to soften the glare at the windows, to add to the 
scanty covering of her bed, to throw over the grim 
leathern back of her chair ; and as Mrs. Delplaine’s 
favorite color seemed to be of the faint warm tint 
of the rose, the whole atmosphere of the room 
took this soft coloring, and the hungry soul of the 
Reverend Paul delighted therein without knowing 
why. 

He was walking just now in the big gloomy 
room below, the scant tails of his threadbare coat 
flapping in the chill air of March, but his soul 
was warm with the memory of the last hours he 
had spent in that room above. 

And Mrs. Delplaine, poor Mrs. Delplaine, hav- 
ing nothing else to think of in this queer, pictur- 
esque region, being somewhat appalled by the big 
sterile hills and the gray gloomy sky, which her 
crimson shawls could not altogether shut out, hay- 
ing nothing else to think of but the tender inter- 
est that this haggard but handsome recluse of a 
parson took in her misfortunes, and feeling that 
if he had been as hard-hearted as his housekeep- 
er she might not now have been alive, and finding 
life ever so sweet in her languid convalescence, 
she was constrained to ask of this comely but 
stern negro woman something of her master. 
“Was he alone in the world? Had he no kin- 
dred?” Hagar looked up from her knitting so 
stolidly that Mrs. Delplaine added, “ Father or 
mother, wife or children ?” 

Hagar deliberately turned the heel of her stock- 
ing before she fully satisfied the curiosity of the 
convalescent. Then she vouchsafed to say that 
he was quite alone; no father, nor mother, nor 
chil’en, as far as she knowed. There used to be a 
wife—a poor, sickly creetur—but she was done 
gone South years ago, and never come back. 

“Did the poor lady die there?” said Mrs. Del- 
plaine. 

Hagar hesitated a minute. Then she said, 
“ Yes, she died there, sure enough.” 

“ And how many years has he lived in this deso- 
late region, friendless and alone ?” said Mrs, Del- 
plaine. 

Hagar reckoned it was a considerable time, but 
gave it as her opinion that some people’s room 
was better’n their company ; and adding that Mrs. 
Delplaine was talking too much, and that she had 
better go to sleep, Hagar went out of the room. 

No sooner had she gone than Mr. Hume enter- 
ed. It had been customary for him to relieve 
Hagar’s duties in the sick-room. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, he had been listening for Hagar’s re- 
treating footsteps. Who can govern these vague 
yearnings that sometimes beset the strongest hu- 
man heart? As he entered the room his face 
brightened ; the cavernous furrows in his brow 
seemed to straighten out into joyous benignity ; 
the very angles of his nature, sharpened by the 
hopeless loneliness of his life, became smooth, 
and took comfortable, rounded shapes to them- 
selves ; and he greeted the pale pretty woman in 
the straight-backed chair with a peculiar and 
charming tenderness of tone and manner, born 
of this new experience, that would have fright- 
ened and astonished himself had he been a look- 
er-on, But Mrs. Delplaine was neither frightened 
nor astonished. She was still so weak that Ha- 
gar’s harsh and abrupt replies had brought fool- 
ish tears to her eyes, which still hung upon her 
lashes as she smiled upon Mr. Hume. She gave 
herself up to the sweet relief and comfort of his 
presence. She began to believe that destiny had 
determined this remarkable event in her life, and 
felt an irresistible desire to further the designs of 
fate. She had never in her life seen any one so 
noble and majestic, yet so gentle and tender, as 
this preacher. She felt that she would much 
rather dwell with him “in the midst of alarms 
than reign in this horrible place ;” but any thing 
was better than to part with him. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she said ; “I have 
something to say to you.” A strange, wistful, 
discomfited look in his face disquieted her, and 
she added, gently, “ You will not despise a little 
advice and remonstrance of mine ?” 

“T could despise nothing with which you were 
associated,” he said. 

“Then listen to me,” she continued—“ sit here 
by my side and listen tome. I am getting quite 
strong and well. You have saved my life, you 
and your good Hagar, and the worst of it is that 
now I must go away.” Here she paused, and en- 
joyed the sudden wincing in his face, and resolved 
more and more to spare him the pang of parting. 
“T am going to coax you away from here,” she 
said. ‘Indeed, indeed, Mr. Hume— May I call 
you Paul?” 

“Yes,” he replied, but began to grow pale. 

“Indeed you are quite thrown away in this 
place. It would be so sweet to me to see you 
admired and deified and bowed down to, as the 
world out yonder does to men like you. They 
love a silver tongue, do the people. Will you let 
me manage it for you? I promise you, if you 
will, our parting shall be brief. I have consider- 
able influence, which I will wield in your behalf. 
You have but to be known to be appreciated. 
See the good you might do, Paul,” she added, coax- 
ingly. Her face took fire as she uttered his name, 
but that of the preacher grew paler and paler. 

“Tam grateful to you,” he replied, “more grate- 
ful than I can say; but I must remain here. Be- 
lieve me, it is better I should remain.” 

Mrs. Delplaine had somewhat foreseen this re- 





fusal. In her exalted estimate of his character 
she could scarcely hope that her hero would ste 
aside from the path he had marked out for hin. 
self to cater to the preferences of a woman. She 
yielded at once. 

“Because you are stubborn and proud,” she 
said, “because you can not bend to any weak 
frivolity ; and if you will not yield to my wishes 
there is nothing left to me but to submit myself 
to yours, Well, then, I will also remain here, It 
matters little where I live, and this is a winsome 
country in its way. I think we shall soon have 
a promise of spring. On that big stern rock out. 
side the window I saw the poor moss growing 
just a little green. I can get some old house, and 
old houses can be refurnished. Cold gray home- 
spun can give place to Persian wools, odorous 
fires can still glow in old ehimney-places, Since 
it is your will, Sir, to remain in this place, you 
will not object if I make this wilderness to blos. 
som as the rose.” 

“Mrs. Delplaine !” he said, crunching the slim 
white hand that rested on the arm of the chair 
close in the quivering muscles of his own. 

“My name is Laura,” she interrupted, softly. 

“Mrs. Delplaine,” he repeated, “you will not 
remain here, neither will I go. You will take 
with you the only true happiness I have ever 
known: the memory of it will perhaps serve to 
make the rest of my life endurable. And now 
let me tell you, loveliest and most generous of 
women, why I can not go and you can not stay. 
When I was but a lad of twenty,” said the 
preacher, “and still pursuing my studies, I fell 
in love with a young woman who lived in the 
neighborhood of the college. I soon learned that 
her passion was feigned from the first, and that 
she only married me from motives of conven- 
ience ; but mine, such as it was, founded upon a 
delusion, and nursed by ephemeral vagaries of 
the brain, led me into a fool’s paradise; and even 
when the bitterness of her mistake and my own 
began to eat into our lives, it sickens me to re- 
member how I strove against it, how meanly and 
servilely I shut my eyes and groped blindfold for 
the old mockery. But it had long been a ghost, 
and the time came when even the memory of it 
wasacurse. Then the cross was perhaps heavier 
for her to bear than for me. Tied to a man whose 
pursuits, thoughts, ambitions, affections, she could 
neither understand nor appreciate, condemned to 
the propriety and soberness allotted to the life 
of a preacher’s wife, even denied the comfort of 
wearing gay trinkets and apparel, often she has 
told me that she envied the freedom of an Indian 
squaw, and how glad she’d be to know nothing 
but Choctaw to get rid of the eternal preaching, 
preaching.” 

“ Poor soul!” said Mrs. Delplaine, with an in- 
voluntary shudder at the life the parson por- 
trayed. Then she added, with infinite tender- 
ness, “ Ah! but she did not love you!” 

“No,” said Mr. Hume; “and, God forgive me, 
there were times when I was tempted to put an 
end to my life, it bred such misery for us bothi. 
At last a merciful providence—I can only think 
it such—enfeebled her health and took the cor- 
poral sting from her slavery. The powerful vi- 
tality which lent a dangerous strength to her 
longings and discontent was broken, and she be- 
came content to be amused and taken care of in 
a way that was possible to me. An old nurse 
connected with the family was induced to take 
entire charge of her. The indolence of a South- 
ern climate suited her desires and capacities. As 
for me, the rigor and sterility of this region held 
a charm for me; its loneliness, its isolation, 
soothed and consoled me; and so the years went 
by, till you came.” 

Here he got upon his feet, and bent over her, 
taking both her hands in his. His face had grad- 
ually gained a sad serenity, ‘I can not be sorry 
we have met,” he said, “it has been such a joy 
to me. Even in parting there is something sweet 
in the knowledge that you take with you some 
brief interest in my poor life.” 

Mrs. Delplaine’s hands trembled within his own. 
The story of the parson held something sinister 
to a light, luxury-loving nature. A shrill wind 
rattled at the casement; a heavy black canopy of 
cloud had fallen upon the mountain and hung 
there like a pall; the room had grown dark and 
cold. Suddenly Mrs. Delplaine kicked with her 
little heel the embers into a blaze ; resolutely she 
turned from the window; her eyes shone tenderly ; 
a flame of color burned in her cheek. ‘ 

“Why should we part?” she said, looking 

avely up in his face. ‘I will not have it so. 
Why should both our lives be spoiled? You did 
what you could for her while she lived—” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Hume, drawing a quick breath. 

“What—what is it?” cried Mrs. Delplaine. 
“She is dead; Hagar told me she died long ago. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Hume. “God forbid! She 
is not yet fit to die.” ° . 

Then Mrs. Delplaine sank back in her chair, 
and drew her hands from his. “I would like to 
be alone,” she said, and before he was fairly out 
of the room she burst into passionate weeping ; 
but the minister went straight to his study, where 
he passed the night in wakeful misery. 

At daybreak the stage stopped again at the 
parson’s door, and several big trunks were hoist- 
ed to the top. Hagar helped in a veiled and 
shawled figure that seemed to the few passengers 
principally made up of big wistful eyes. These 
eyes were glued to the windows of the coach, and 
two other wild, haggard orbs from the parsons 
study followed the lumbering vehicle till it became 
lost in its tortuous descent of the hill. . 

All this happened not many years ago, and it 
seemed as yesterday to the poor parson when, 
upon one morning, with a trembling hand he ad- 
dressed a newspaper to a lady then travelling 
abroad. It contained the intelligence of the death 
of poor Mrs, Hume at Nassau. The sole answet 
he received was a shabby foreign sheet, wherein 
among the marriages he found that of Mrs. Del- 


plaine. 





